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From Titan. 
THE ORATORS OF THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH. 


AUGUSTINE. 
PART I. 


BEFORE the art of “ stealing a thought and 
clipping it round the edge” had reached its 
present perfection—in the days when authors 
were more studious of displaying their erudi- 
tion than affecting originality, and a false 
taste made them garnish their compositions 
with scraps of learned quotation—Latin sen- 
tences headed with, as St. Augustine saith, 
did not rarely occur in sermons. 

The faithful no doubt were greatly edified 
and refreshed by the mouthing of the Latin 
of the father, and it is to be hoped they were 
still more so by the translation into vernacu- 
lar speech of his quaint golden sayings, stuck 
on the thorns of scholastic theology, through 
which shepherds not a few delighted to lead 
their flocks. 

Indeed, few authors are better adapted for 
quotation. The writings of Augustine are 
auriferous to an uncommon degree, and have 
attracted swarms of diggers philosophical, 
theological, psychological, and pietistie; for 
the precious metal not only is held in suspen- 
sion by the full-flowing stream of language, 
or is detected sparkling in minute grains 
amid much that is mere sand, but is found 
abundantly in solid nuggets. Interspersed 
through the ten folio volumes filled by the 
Benedictine edition of his works, are many 
sentences of compressed wisdom, and many 
pithy, profound, and pious sayings, to adopt 
a metaphor of his own, strung like pearls on 
the links of a golden chain of argumenta- 
tion. 

None of the ancient church fathers af- 
fected his own times more, or transmitted 
more influence to future ages. He has at- 
tracted towards him men of the most oppo- 
site tendencies ; and his authority has been 
claimed for opinions the most conflicting. 
Mr. Maurice tells us that he finds his gospel 
in Augustine: and Mr. Kingsley, who in 
“Two Years Ago,” and elsewhere, publishes 
a gospel very much according to Maurice, in 
the close of his “ Hypatia,” introduces to us 
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the venerable Bishop of Hippo preaching to 
a congregation of rude soldiers, much in the 
manner of the author of “ Village Sermons.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Pusey, who, in his 
preface to the confessions in the “ Oxford 
Library of the Fathers,” tells us that catho- 
lic antiquity, rightly and devotionally studied 
is calculated to satisfy the cravings of ear- 
nest souls, and “ to provide a haven for those 
weary of modern questionings,” recommends 
Augustine as one in whom the stream of 
catholic truth flowed strong and deep, al- 
though there floated on its surface straws 
and sticks of predestinarianism and other 
idiosyncrasies of opinion. ) 

- His writings were carefully preserved by 
the church; but the truths they contained 
remained for a long time dry and unproduc- 
tive as wheat in a mummy’s hand. His say- 
ings were read, admired, and classified by 
the Dryasdust theologians of the middle 
ages, of the ninth century in particular. At 
last they became living germs of doctrine, 
thought, and action, in the souls of Luther, 
Calvin, and Jansenius. Although, however, 
both Luther and Calvin had closely studied 
the theology of this father, and were much 
indebted to it, it is only Jansenius and his 
followers that can, with any propriety, be 
called Augustinians. His book, published 
after his death, at which he had worked 
for twenty years, was entitled “ Augustinus,” 
and was professedly an account of the opin- 
ions of this father. Augustine, thus evoked 
from the shades by Jansenius, was in the 
seventeenth century nearly as formidable to 
Jesuits as he had been, alive, to Donatists, 
Pelagians, and Manicheans; not alone by 
the strength of his single arm, but by rous- 
ing and influencing, among others of name 
and worth, such spirits as Blaise,Pascal, An- 
thony Arnauld, Nicolo, and Quesnel. In his: 
own day, he was the great champion of or- 
thodoxy, and the antagonist of separatists: 
and heretics; for his love of truth made him 
war with falsehood to the knife, and his love: 
of peace made him labor vigorously to put 
down the divisions that were distracting the: 
church. The work he did required one 
specially fitted for it, and in looking at the 
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successive stages of his history, and tracing 
the course of his mental development, 
through those dark and stormy phases which 
preceded the strong and serene faith of the 
meridian prime, and closing years of his life, 
we see Augustine training for the post which 
he so long and so bravely filled. 

Aurelius Augustinus was born on the 13th 
of November, A. D. 354, at Tagaste, the 
modérn Tajelt, an obscure village in Nu- 
midia. ‘ 

His father Patricius was a Pagan, but 
towards the close of his life became a cate- 
chumen, and died in the bosom of the church. 
His mother Monica, of whom in the “Con- 
fessions ” we have such touching notices, was 
a woman of deep piety, who like a guardian 
angel watched and wept for her gifted, 
though abandoned boy, till she saw the water 
of baptism sprinkled on his brow, where her 
tears had oft fallen. 

Augustine himself in his “ Confessions ”— 
our chief source of information—has graphi- 
cally sketched his boyhood, with many a 
penitential sigh, many a quaint remark, and 
many a stroke of quiet satire. Amid all his 
wanderings, the glimpse that he got by his 
mother’s knee of the Star of Bethlehem 


never faded entirely from his view, and at 
last, after many a cloud and tempest, it 
shone full and clear upon him, and guided 
his “sea-sick weary bark” to the haven of 


faith and rest. By his own account, he 
was an idle, play-loving boy, and heartily 
hated every subject that required applica- 
tion. Greek was his especial aversion ; 
but he luxuriated in the classics of the 
Latin, his vernacular tongue, particularly in 
the fables of the poets, which inflamed at 
once his imagination and his passions. He 
was disobedient to his masters and parents, 
though, as he himself confesses on his knees 
he had a nervous dread of whipping, for he 
tells us that when a boy he used to pray to 
God that he might not be beaten at school. 
Quick, impulsive, and imaginative, his reli- 
gious feelings were at this period strong, and 
once when he thought himself dying, he im- 
plored his mother to have him baptised. 
The rite, however, was not performed. 

In the schoolboy, we see the future rhet- 
orician and preacher in embryo; for he tells 
us that his recitation of Juno’s words of 
wrath, berause Italy could not drive from 
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her shores the King of the Trojans, drew 
from the listeners great applause, on account 
of the deep passion and dignity wherewith 
he personated the great Queen of Heaven. 
He had gone to Madaura—a neighboring 
city—to study literature, whence he returned 
to Tagaste in his sixteenth year, with the 
view of being sent to Carthage. At this 
period he was ambitious, yet wild and disso- 
lute. The robbing of a pear-tree, which he 
relates, with shame and sorrow, as one of his 
juvenile escapades, will not of itself be re- 
garded as proof of any uncommon degree of 
depravity. But other circumstances which 
he records, with all allowance for the pre- 
vailing morals of a semi-pagan community, 
and the sombre shade of penitence in which 
the sins of his boyhood are set in his “ Con- 
fessions,” speak of a precocity of vice and 
licentiousness. 

At the early age of seventeen, he is cast 
on the great world of Carthage, where he 
frequented theatres, kept a mistress, and 
studied rhetoric ; and but for his self-respect, 
and the ambition which he cherished of be- 
coming a great orator, he would have drank 
to the dregs the cup of Circe, and been what 
the vice and dissipation of a large city have 
made many a youth. The Carthaginian 
students were too much of mere roysterers 
and blackguards, to suit altogether the taste 
of Augustine, and although he cultivated 
their society, and boasted among them of 
wickedness of which he had not been guilty, 
he would not share in the riotous violence 
and outrage which they practised. 

For about two years he continued wooing 
pleasure and eloquence in Carthage, till he 
reached his nineteenth year, which formed a 
memorable epoch in his life. In the ordinary 
course of his studies in the great master of 
Roman eloquence, he came on the book 
“ Hortensius,” which contains an exhortation 
to the study of philosophy. The effect of 
that book upon him will be best told in his 
own words. “That book turned to thee, O 
God, my heart, my prayers, and changed my 
desires and aims. Every vain hope sank 
into insignificance, and with incredible ardor 
of soul I desired the immortality of wisdom, 
and had begun to rise and return to thee.” 

Up to this time he had panted for renown. 
To shine in the forum, to dazzle by the cor- 
ruscations of his eloquence, and thus to win 
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for himself riches and honors—this had been 
the object of his ambition. But Cicero 
dashes his dream aside, and discovers to, him 
a fairer and nobler ideal. Ie had wor- 
shipped Fame, but he had now found out a 
grander and more glorious divinity. He be- 
comes the devotee of Zruth, and is deter- 
mined not to pause so long as he is among 
those who gaze on her temple from afar, or 
linger around its portals, but will press on 
till he becomes an adorer in her inmost 
shrine and the hierophant of her mysteries. 
It is not without reason that he regards him- 
self as having begun from this time to as- 
cend; for the love of truth is immeasurably 
nobler than the love of fame. He believes that 
truth exists, and may be found, and though 
he has many a pained step yet to take on the 
burning mar! ere he finds what he seeks, he 
has already planted one foot on the great 
altar stair that slopes upward from.sin and 
selfishness to God. Truth is to be found; 
but where? Cicero had kindled his ardor 
for truth, but could not guide him to it ; and 
Augustine soon turned from his eloquent 
pages, because he found not there what 
realized his ideal or satisfied the cravings of 
his heart. The saintly Monica was near 
him, to breathe to him with loving lips, and 
in her pious life, a sacred name which he had 
not quite forgot, and with which he had been 
taught to regard truth as inseparably wedded. 
That name he found not in Cicero, and this 
alone damped him. “ For this name of my 
Saviour, my tender heart had drunk with my 
mother’s milk, and deeply treasured, and I 
could not be completely captivated by any- 
thing that wanted this name, however, 
learned, polished, or true.” Accordingly he 
tried the Bible, but soon turned from it in 
disappointment. With the grand periods of 
Cicero ringing in his ears, and his taste 
formed according to the turgid and affected 
style of the times, the Scriptures seemed to 
him mean and poor. He was not prepared 
yet to find truth wearing a garb so homely, 
and an aspect so mysterious as the Bible pre- 
sented. Some one has said, “ Philosophy 
speaks the language of the gods, and Reli- 
gion that of men.” Such seemed to Augus- 
tine the difference between the writings that 
had made him a seeker of wisdom and the 
Bible; and he was yet in no mood to de- 
‘cend from Olympus to earth, and soon cast 
the Scriptures aside. 
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The state of his mind at this stage ex- 
plains the next step which he took. His first 
essay to discover truth was unsuccessful, yet 
he held to his conviction that it was discover- 
able. He was dissatisfied with the Bible, 
which had completely disappointed his ex- 
pectations; he was groaning under. the bon- 
dage of passion, whose chain his aspiring 
spirit dragged heavily along; he believed 
that knowledge could be obtained that would 
satisfy his reason, and would not submit to 
the demand of the church to subsitute an 
unintelligent and unjudging faith instead. 
With all its absurdity, Manicheism was well 
fitted to captivate and ensnare him, for it 
promised all which he craved. It echoed his 
dissatisfaction with Scripture, for it rejected 
much as corrupt both in the Old and New 
Testaments. But it would have had little 
power to fascinate him, had it not promised 
to make truth plain to his reason, requiring 
him to believe nothing on authority, but en- 
gaging to demonstrate and prove everything. 
To a youth of nineteen, panting for truth, 
and inflated with all the conceit and con- 
fidence in his own powers characteristic of 
budding manhood, this was irresistible. Au- 
gustine has got glimpses of “the higher crit- 
icism,” which by the touchstone of reason 
discriminates between the true and the false 
in Scripture; he will rid himself conclusively 
of the leading-strings of authority, and leay- 
ing faith and fable for old women, will receive 
nothing that he does not know or cannot 
prove. In short, he asserts his manhood by 
becoming a Manichee. But there was an- 
other cause which operated with no less 
power in drawing him into the Manichean 
snare—a cause conneeted with what to Au- 
gustine became the great all-absorbing ques- 
tion which tortured him until he settled it— 
what is the origin of evil? . Indeed the 
Manichean system, comprehensively con- 
sidered, is just an attempt to answer this 
question. With Augustine this was not a 
matter of mere curious speculation ; for the 
conflict between sensuality and reason, by 
which he was internally torn, made him seek 
for deliverance, and attempt speculatively to 
account for that which fettered, embittered, 
and cursed his soaring, truth-loving soul. 
Manes, or Mani, the founder of the Manichean 
system, proclaimed himself the Paraclete’ 
promised by Jesus Christ: to teach the whole 
truth; but his system is in reality a fusion 
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of Buddhism with the philosophy of Zoroaster, 
whose fellow-countryman he was, deriving 
from Christianity nothing but. names and 
phrases. The Ahriman, or evil principle of 
the Persian sage, he identified with Matter, 
ascribing to it an independent existence ; and 
Ormuz, or the good principle, he identified 
with Spirit, although Spirit with him was 
only a more refined Matter. By the mixture 
of the two, by an eruption of the world of 
darkness into the world of light, by the 
. blending of portions of the Deity with por- 
tions of evil Matter, the world is formed. 
The human soul is a part of the Divinity im- 
prisoned in evil Matter. Here then was an 
explanation of the struggle he felt, which did 
not grate on his pride, nor oblige him to 
curb his vicious indulgences. For, accord- 
ing to it, he could say, I am unfortunate, but 
not culpable, because my breast is merely 
the theatre on which the two powers of light 
and darkness, good and evil, contend, or 
rather it is the good deity who is so unfor- 
tunate as to have his substance swallowed up 
by the evil, and cannot extricate himself 
without a contest. With this shallow ex- 
planation, which he afterwards demolished 
with such pitiless logic and scornful mockery, 
he was for the present content. One very 
palpable advantage it has; it abolishes con- 
science altogether, and dispenses with the 
necessity or even possibility of self-reproach. 
It finds no more difficulty with the origin of 
evil than with that of good; because both 
alike are underived, self-existent, eternal. 
There is an absolute evil, as there is an ab- 
solute good. For a time he was very active 
and successful in unsettling the faith of 
others, scoffing at the scripture representa- 
tion of God, as if it ascribed bodily parts to 
Him, and saying sharp and witty things 
about the patriarchs having many wives. 
Poor Monica, horrified beyond measure, re- 
doubled her tears and prayers, and entreated 
a bishop to reason with her deluded son, and 
convince him of his errors. The good man, 
who in his youth had been a Manichee, wisely 
refused, shrewdly telling her that the best 
thing that could be done was to let him 
alone, and that, when the novelty of the 
thing had worn off, the youth would of him- 
self discover the absurdity and falsehood of 
the opinions he had adopted. It fell out as 
the good bishop prophesied, although it was 
nine years ere he shook himself clear of the 
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Manicheans. Although from his nineteenth 
to his twenty-eighth year he was connected, 
with them, he was for the greater part of 
that time inwardly harassed with questions 
to which they could give no answer; and he 
soon began to be disgusted with many of their 
puerilities and absurdities, and to suspect that 
he had been deceived. 

His thirst for knowledge was unabated, 
and he drank at every stream. His intellect, 
was of the highest order. The most in- 
tricate and difficult subjects of study he mas- 
tered almost with the ease of intuition. When 
scarce twenty, the Categories of Aristotle fell 
in his way, and without the aid of a master 
he at once comprehended them. It was the — 
same with music, arithmetic, geometry, logic, 
and rhetoric; and he had no idea that these 
studies were attended with any difficulty, till 
he began to teach them to others, to the 
most studious and talented of whom he found 
they cost much labor. Astrology engaged 
his attention ; and he clung long and fondly 
to the belief that the stars influenced the 
affairs of men, and that the secrets of fate 
were written in mystic characters in the sky. 
About the beginning of this period he spent 
a short time at Tagaste, his native town, 
teaching grammar. Here the death of a 
young man to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached plunged him into the deepest sorrow. 
The friendships of Augustine were close and 
lasting, and showed how strongly he could 
love and be beloved. Augustine’s heart was of 
womanly tenderness, and his life afforded 
many proofs of that capability of high and 
pure friendship which belongs only to the 
noblest souls. 

His grief at the loss of his friend was fran- 
tic. “I bore about,” he says, “a shattered 
and bleeding soul, that could nowhere find 
rest. Not in pleasant groves, not in games 
and songs, neither in perfumed halls nor 
sumptuous entertainments, nor in the luxury | 
of couch and bed, not even in books or poems, 
could it repose. All was ghastly, even light 
itself; all that was not he was hideous and 
odious, except groaning and tears. These 
alone yielded a slight relief.” 

Weary of life, and yet afraid of death, he 
tore himself from Tagaste, where it was im-, 
possible to forget him in whom he had gar- 
nered up his affections. He returned to Car- 
thage. The abrupt termination of this 
friendship deeply influenced him, and the 
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tears he shed yielded a rich harvest of 
thought, though the void made in his heart 
was filled by other friendships: its craving 
for sympathy was gratified, in companionship 
with congenial minds. But Augustine’s mind 
is of that kind which must find a reason for 
everything. He has found that life without 
love is not worth having, and that it is from 
love that all our c“joyments spring. He 
must account speculatively for this; and he 
asks, what is it in any object which attracts 
our love? He ponders the question, and 
the answer he gives is, It is the lovely, the 
beautiful. This leads him to speculate on 
the beautiful, a theme congenial to his youth, 
and according with his situation and studies. 
Rhetoric, by which he lived, brought him 
into constant and familiar contact with all 
that was most sublime and beautiful in the 
Latin muses of poetry and eloquence. The 
sky of Carthage was clear: it had pleasant 
groves and glancing fountains; it was not 
wanting in monuments of sculpture, painting, 
and architecture; the blue wave of the Med- 
iterranean laughingly rushed to kiss the 
warm Carthaginian shore ; there were spark- 
ling eyes, and fair faces, and graceful forms; 
and bright in the clear midnight heaven were 
its golden galaxies, on which Augustine 
gazed, a lonely and thoughtful watcher. He 
feasted on beauty; he searched through crea- 
tion for the beautiful; he found it every- 
where, and reared for himself a palace, in 
which his soul luxuriated, amid forms of love- 
liness gathered from nature and art. The 
result was the writing of a treatise on esthet- 
ics, dedicated to Hierius, a Roman orator. 
It was composed, he tells us, when he was 
about twenty-six or twenty-seven; but was 
lost, he knew not how, before he wrote his 
“Confessions.” This work, the loss of which 
was regretted by Lord Jeffrey, was entitled 
“De Pulchro et Apto”—the beautiful and 
the congruous, or the fair and fit—and re- 
solved beauty into unity and adaptation. 
Where there is unity, or where there is a mu- 
tual correspondence between objects, there is 
beauty. In unity, the chief source of the 
beautiful, Augustine thought he found the ex- 
planation of the true and the good. 

These speculations on beauty we reckon 
not only significant of his mental state, but 
as auxiliary means of his deliverance from 
Manicheism, as we shall by and by see. Al- 
though the pursuits we have mentioned above 
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kept him from brooding exclusively over 
those deeper questions that led to his adop- 
tion of the Manichean creed, yet, unsettled 
as he was, and becoming more and more 
suspicious of it, although unwilling to publish 
his doubts, or even to avow them to himself, 
he at last procured admission into the inner 
circle of the elect, to whom alone the esoteric 
doctrines were communicated. It was prom- 
ised that the veil under which truth had 
been obscured should be withdrawn, and that 
he should look upon her face to face; but 
he discovered that the inner shrine into which 
he had been conducted was empty ; and, in- 
stead of responses to his eager questionings, 
only the echoes of his own voice came back 
in tantalising mockery from the pretended 
oracle. Unable to reply to him, the Carthagi- 
nian Manichees referred him to Faustus, one 
of the most celebrated of their teachers. 
Augustine soon took his measure; he found . 
him glib and fluent, but possessed of little 
literary and no scientific knowledge; and, 
though he spoke neatly and persuasively, had 
really nothing to say which Augustine had 
not heard from others of the sect. Manes’ 
system attempted to explain everything, 
physics among the rest; and being utterly 
ignorant of science, his writings were full of 
arrant nonsense and falsehood. 

This was enough to convince Augustine, 
who was thoroughly conversant with the 
scientific knowledge of his day, that Mani- 
cheism was a cheat; for he could not but 
feel that it was fatal to the pretensions of 
one who claimed the special inspiration of 
Heaven to fall into such absurdities and false- 
hoods. He had been promised knowledge, 
and had waited patiently for nine years; but, 
after all he was asked to believe what he 
knew to be false and absurd. Instead of the 
firm ground on which he had hoped to stand, 
he found himself in a quaking morass, and 
at every step becoming more perplexed, and 
sinking deeper and deeper in the mire of 
sensuality. He still clung to Manicheism 
with a despairing hold, because he had noth- 
ing to substitute for it; but, sick at heart, 
and disgusted with the disorderly conduct of 
the students at Carthage, he was induced to 
set out for Rome. At Rome he at first con- 
sorted with the Manicheans, willing still to 
lay the blame of his sin, not on himself, but 
on the evil principle, and preferring the 





Manichean conception of God as a lucid 
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mass, infinite on all its sides except one, on 
which it was bounded by the power of dark- 
ness, to that which he falsely thought was 
held by the Catholic Church, in which cor- 
poreal parts were assigned to the Deity He 
was beginning, however, to be inclined to 
believe that the only landing-place for the 
philosopher was scepticism. Manicheism 
had tainted him deeply. It materialized his 
conceptions so much, that he had no idea of 
a spiritual substance. He believed “evil to 
be some kind of a substance, and to have its 
own foul and hideous bulk;” and he could 
not allow himself to believe that evil, such as 
he conceived it, came from God. Yet the 
more he reflected on this substance, which 
was evil—absolutely, eternally, irrecoverably 
evil—the more hideous must it have appeared, 
and the more anxious must he have been to 
get rid of this horrible incubus, and to prove 
to himself that no such thing existed. Dis- 
appointed with Rome, he accepted an invita- 
tion to teach rhetoric at Milan, and attracted 
by the eloquence of the good Bishop Ambrose, 
whose fame had reached him at Rome, he 
became a hearer, at first caring only for the 
preacher’s manner of speaking, and having 
no idea of learning the truth at the lips of a 
church teacher. By and by, as he listened, 
he discovered that much more could be said 
in favor of the Scriptures than he thought ; 
and with increasing interest day by day, he 
heard many difficulties and objections dis- 
posed of. Tired of Manicheism, it had yet 
penetrated so completely into his mind, and 
so colored all his conceptions, that it required 
an effort to throw it off. He bent himself, 
therefore, with all his might to disprove it. 
“ Could I,” he says, ‘‘ once have conceived a 
spiritual substance, all their strongholds had 
been beaten down and cast out of my mind ; 
but I could not.” He compared the theories 
of philosophers regarding the world, with 
that of Manes, and found them far more 
probable. Accordingly he decided that 
Manicheism was to be given up; and, al- 
though now cast adrift on a sea of doubt, 
and despairing of finding truth, he yet came 


to the resolution of becoming a catechumen | 


‘in the Christian Church, till he should know 
what course to steer. This step which Augus- 
tine took in his twenty-ninth year, showed 
that the church was the haven in which he 
wished toanchor. Along with him at Milan, 
were his friends Alypius and Nebridius, and 
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his mother Monica, who heard with placid 
delight that he was no longer a heretic, and 
doubted not to see him, in answer to her 
prayers, a firm believer. His misconceptions 
of catholic doctrine gradually melted away, 
and, under Ambrose’s teaching, he came to 
understand many passages of Scripture 
which seemed before absurd. He felt shame 
and resentment at having been the dupe of 
Manichean misrepresentations and fables; 
and would fain have unbosomed himself to 
the bishop; whose numerous engagements, 
however, precluded the possibility of such a 
lengthened conference as would have been of 
any service. Although truth had been the 
chief object of his pursuit since his nineteenth 
year, he had entertained schemes of worldly 
advancement, and especially of an advanta- 
geous marriage. To further this last object, 
he put away the concubine with whom he 
had lived twelve years, and who was the 
mother of his son Adeodatus, born when 
Augustine was but eighteen years of age, 
His heart was lacerated by this separation, 
and sickened with disappointment at the 
frustration of his plans; for the wished-for 
marriage and aggrandisement came not, and 
he was mortified at the proof he gave of the 
power of sensuality over him, by entering a 
second time into concubinage. His wretched- 
ness was aggravated by a terror of death 
and judgment, and the old question of good 
and evil occupied his mind more deeply than 
ever it had done. 

Before quitting Carthage, he had been 
staggered by an argument of his friend 
Nebridius, which struck him now with such 
power, that he saw the Manichean doctrine 
to be untenable. It is briefly this: What 
harm would the evil principle have done to 
the good, provided the latter had refused to 
contend with it? If it is answered, no harm, 
then there is no reason for fighting with it, 
especially since in the contest, portions of the 
Deity are enthralled and imprisoned, some 
of them never to be extricated. If they 
should say that the Deity would suffer some 
harm if he refused to fight with the powers 
of darkness, then the Deity was asserted to 
be corruptible ; which was false and execrable. 
Augustine saw clearly that, in shifting the 
authorship of evil from man’s free-will, the 
Manichees landed themselves in this inevita- 
ble consequence, that the substance of the 
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hypothesis, all that he could do at last was 
to extricate those portions of his essence that 
were imprisoned in darkness, and miserably 
treated; and it was doubtful if even he could 
effect that. Disguise or deny it then, as the 
Manichees did, however much, it followed 
irresistibly from their hypothesis that the 
substance of the good principle might be 
injured and corrupted; a conclusion from 
which the soul of Augustine revolted. Ac- 
cordingly he tried how far the other hypoth- 
esis of free-will would account for the origin 
of evil. He reasoned, I am as sure as I live 
that I have a will, and I am almost certain 
that all my volitions proceed from myself. 
If so, then the evil that Ido proceeds from 
my will, and what I suffer is the punishment 
of what I do. But then, God, who is good- 
ness, made me; how then came I to will 
evil, and be punished for it? Who is the 
author of this evil in me? The devil, it is 
answered. But whence came that same 


devil? Whence came that evil will in him 
by which from a good angel he became a 
devil —questions these which vex peasants 
and philosophers, which very few can in any 
satisfactory way dispose of, and which for the 
time completely nonplussed St. Augustine. 


He was pluuged into the deepest distress; 
for he could find no answer to the question, 
whence is evil? In this state of mind, the 
Platonic Philosophy engaged his attention, 
and kindled in him, as he says himself, an 
incredible ardor. It formed to him “a tran- 
sition point from scepticism to the clearly- 
developed consciousness of objective truth ; 
it effected the spiritualisation of his thoughts, 
which had by means of Manicheism become 
habituated to sensible images, and led him 
from dualism to a consistent monarchism.” 
Platonism was the ladder by which he 
ascended to Christianity. His great obstacle 
was his gross materialistic ideas of God and 
of evil. To him they were both not only 
entities, but material entities. It was Plato 
that taught him first to conceive of a spiritual 
substance; for Manicheism had made him 
apprehend God with the imagination rather 
than with the intellect. He was haunted by 
two phantoms—one a bright, luminous, 
ethereal substance, which he called God; an- 
other a mass of hideous, hellish darkness 
pushing its way into the light—this was the 
evil principle, the devil, or whatever it might 
be called. Both of these Plato helped to 
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dissipate. Augustine held it to be given in 
the very idea of God, that he was incorrupti- 
ble, uninjurable, unchangeable; to this he 
clung, determined to oppose all that con- 
tradicted it, and seeking by it to banish his 
Manichean phantoms. But he says, “ being 
scarce put off, in a twinkling they gathered 
thick about me, flew against my face, and 
beclouded it.” 

Plato told him of a Word that was in the 
beginning with God, a light that lighteth 
every man that comes into the world; anda 
glimpse of the spiritual for the first time 
was obtained by Augustine. Formerly he 
could think of nothing except under a cor- 
poreal form—nothing that was not extended 
in space seemed to be really existent. He 
turned his gaze into his soul, and saw there 
what was not material. He beheld in it the 
witness of a light different from that of the 
sun; his eye saw the distant gleam of that 
living Spirit who is truth, love, and eternity ; 
and from far above him a voice was heard, 
in reply to his inquiring soul, saying, “1 Am 
that I Am.” He discovered the being of 
beings, the self-existent to be an incorporeal 
spirit; he saw that all things exist because 
they are from that being, and that they have 
no independent self-existence, because they 
are not what he is. ‘The solution of the 
awful mystery of good and evil is now possi- 
ble. He who supremely is, alone is supremely 
good and incorruptible: that which has a 
dependent existence is good, but, because 
not absolutely good, may be corrupted, and 
could not be corrupted unless it were good. 
Being is derived from the Supreme Being, 
and is therefore good ; whatever is, is there- 
fore good. The conclusion is, that evil is 
non-being. To suppose that things may be 
deprived of all the good they have, and yet 
exist, is absurd. There can, therefore, Au- 
gustine argued, be no substance which is ab- 
solutely evil ; and the evil whose nature and 
origin he sought to discover, is and can be 
no substance. Evil is only a privation of 
good. ‘Thus that horrible phantasm of the 
Manichees was logically annihilated, fairly 
reasoned out of God’s universe. He saw sun- . 
shine now break over the world. He had 
got out of that fiendish state of mind which 
saw the devil everywhere, and quarrglled. 
with almost everything. He saw that it was 
a sign of utter morbidity of mind to be dis- 
pleased with God’s creation, for all was good 
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—very good. He did not go the length of 
discovering that all was divine, your scoundrel 
as well as your saint, as Theodore Parker 
and others have done, and that sin was the 
necessary development of man’s nature. 
This was too shallow a theory for Augustine’s: 
profound and earnest mind. He held fast to 
the eternal and unalterable distinction be- 
tween good and evil. Sin never in his eyes 
was anything but damnable. But he became 
convinced that it was a morbid and fiendish 
state of mind that led him and others to find 
fault with the universe, and that there was 
harmony and beauty where the Manichees 
saw only discord and deformity. What 
seemed incongruous in itself, or in relation 
to something else, when viewed m reference 
to the universe as a whole, or to some other 
part of it, was harmonious. As he himself 
says, the dark colors of the picture are as 
necessary as the light. The wail of wo and 
the carol of joy, the demon and the angel, 
are all needed to complete the harmony of 
the universe. To this result his speculations 
on esthetics had helped to bring him. Ap- 
plying to “the good” his theory of the 
beautiful, he saw in the world unity, and dis- 
covered congruity between its several parts, 
and therefore rejoiced in it as good. 

We cannot suppose that the influence of 
his gloomy Manichean creed had been equally 
powerful on him at all times during its nine 
years’ possession of him. But its effect must 
have been hideous at times; for, when he 
looked through Manichean eyes, nature 
seemed a hateful, repulsive jumble, and the 
movements of the universe a demon’s dance, 
loathsome and disgusting. Augustine was 
like “the ancient mariner,” who, when “ all 
alone on a wide, wide sea,” “and never a 
soul took pity on his soul in agony,” and the 
“very deep around him did rot,” looked 
down with loathing and disgust on the seeth- 
ing, crawling waters, where he saw “ a million 
million slimy things live on from day to day; ” 
and like him, too, when “a spring of love 
burst from his heart, and he blessed them 
unaware,” on this the charm was broken, and 














the enchanted ship was wafted homewards. 
And when Augustine looked on creation as | 
the work of God, and all good, the Mani- | 
chean spell was dissolved, the disease of his | 
mind was shown to have begun to abate, and 
from that moment he drifted away from the 





gloomy “ land of mist and snow: ” for 
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“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small : 
For-the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

The religious idealism and the Neo-Pla- 
tonic conceptions he had imbibed prepared 
him for receiving Christianity, although much 
severe discipline was needed to give him the 
child’s heart, declared by the highest author- 
ity, and demonstrated by experience, to be 
indispensable. He is satisfied, however, that 
he has found in Plato the truth after which, 
since his nineteenth year, he has been long- 
ing, panting, and striving. 

But he is convinced, also, that the truth 
which philosophy has taught him must be 
that contained in the sacred records. He 
reads, and thinks he finds in them the Pla- 
tonic doctrines ; and in addition, he discovers 
his own experience of inward conflict there 
shadowed forth. What the Bible contains 
comes into contact with his life and heart, 
while the lofty ideals of philosophy “ were in 
a transcendental region, from which to bring 
them down was impossible.” 


By degrees he saw that the Bible had . 


much more to tell him than his Platonic 
masters, of whose instructions at first it 
seemed only an echo; by degrees, from 
amid the haze of Platonic ideas, the living 
truth dawned on his sight, and the splendid 
but unreal visions which had charmed him 
before retreated into shadow. He had 
been undergoing salutary moral and spiritual 
discipline. Sorrow, disappointment, and sin 
had made him weary and heavy laden. 
Speculative doubts had now given way, and 
uppermost in his mind was the thought of 
that galling chain, which he had worn till it 
had festered his soul, and tortured with ex- 
cruciating agony. He saw that he had been 
the victim of self-deception, for he had 
deluded himself with the idea that he could 
whenever he found truth, snap asunder 
the ties that bound him to earthliness and 
sensuality, persuading himself that they 
were but gossamer threads. Conscience up- 
braided him, and he asked, “ Where art thou 
now, my tongue? Thou saidst that for an 
uncertain truth thou wouldst not cast. off 
the baggage of vanity. Now it is certain, 
and yet the burden still oppresses thee.” 
The account of some who had renounced 
the world’s pomp and vanities at once 
brought on a crisis. Sitting with his friend 
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who had heard the ricital too, he started up 
saying, “ What ails us? Whatisit? What 
did you hear? The unlearned start up and 
take the kingdom by force; while we, with 
our learning, wallow in flesh and blood.” 
His tones, his gestures, and his face, showed 
the intensest emotion, and Alypius looked on 
in silent wonderment. Augustine rushed 
into the garden that adjoined the house, fol- 
lowed by Alypius. He tried, by one strong, 
determined effort of will, to break his chain. 
He struggled to be free; his soul dashed 
against the bars of her prison, only to fall 
down exhausted and bleeding by the effort. 
His agony and misery found vent in tears ; 
and, prostrated by a sense of utter helpless- 
ness, he fell on his knees, and cried, “ How 
long? how long? To-morrow and to-mor- 
row? Why not now? Why is there not 
this kour an end to my uncleanness?” A 
child’s voice is heard from a neighboring 
house, singing, “Talle lege—talle lege!” 
(“Take and read—take and read!”) Check- 
ing his tears, he arose, and going within, 
took up Paul’s Epistles. His eye fell on the 
words in the close of the Epistle to the 
Romans : ‘‘ Not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in clambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the 
flesh.” The words met his case; they 
sounded in his ear like a voice from heaven, 
seconding the voice of conscience m drown- 
ing the clamors of the flesh, and pointing to 
a divine helper to strengthen his struggling 
will to make the grand resolve. Animated 
by the divine command, and nerved by a 
power not his own, the prodigal son sinks 
into his Father’s arms, and the great crisis is 
over. Peace entered his troubled bosom; 
the storm was hushed, the clouds vanished, 
end sunlight flooded his soul, and lit up his 
foce with a tranquil joy. Alypius took the 
book from the hand of Augustine, and read 
the passage and what followed, till he came 
to “Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye;” and the gentler, weaker Alypius, who 
with almost womanly confiding had clung to 
the stronger arm of Augustine for many a 
year, grasps it still, and they enter together 
the haven of rest. Their joy is not yet full, 
till another heart shares it. Gladness, exul- 
tation, triumph, praise, are the words by 
which Augustine describes the emotions of his 
mothers heart, when she heard from his 
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own and Alypius’ lips the joyful tidings. 
Long had she sown in tears, but her harvest — 
of gladness came. The bitterness of the 
cup she had drained was all forgot in the 
ecstacy of grasping the sparkling pearl of 
unearthly joy, which He who had put into 
her hand that chalice of sorrow had hid at 
the bottom beneath the wormwood draught. 
Augustine determined at once to give up 
the profession of rhetoric, of which he speaks 
often in contemptuous terms, as inconsistent 
with his new views, and his devotion to 
higher objects. But, unwilling to draw par- 
ticular attention to himself, he continued to 
teach until the vintage vacation, which was 
at hand ; and when he announced his resig- 
nation to the Milanese, assigned as the cause 
only a pain in his chest from which he had 
been suffering for some time, and which of 
itself would have compelled him for a time 
to relinquish his laborious duties. Of his 
abandonment of secular pursuits, he himself 
beautifully says, “ When my sails were spread 
for the Syrens’ isle, I threw all overboard 
and moored a shattered and leaking vessel in 
the longed-for haven.” 
When vacation came, he retired to the 
country-seat of his friend Verecundus. Here, 
in the congenial society of his mother and 
his young friends, the days flew pleasantly 
but not idly by. Filed with the sad yet 
sweet emotions of penitence, Augustine was 
not the man to consume his time in the lux- 
urious indolence of raptures and tears. The 
perils and conflicts through which he had 
passed, made him at once bestir himself to 
seek to guide and save others. His hair- 
breadth escape from scepticism was fresh in 
his mind, and he lost no time in warning 
others of the precipice from whose perilous 
edge he had looked into the gulf of blank 
nothingness and débpair that yawned below, 
but from which he had been dragged away 
ere his brain had become dizzy, or the horri- 
ble fascination of its fathomless gloom had 
made him leap into it. Accordingly the first 
thing he did was to commit to writing three 
disputations against the academic sceptics— 
the substance of a viva-voce discussion. 
But, as might be expected, he was not long 
in entering the lists against the Manichees, 
with whom, as charlatans and soul-destroyers, 
he maintained a life-long fight. He.attacked 
them in the two books “ De Ordine,” which 
he wrote at this time, and in which he de- 
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veloped the Platonic idea of sin as privation, 
non-being, in opposition to the Manichean 
doctrine of an evil substance. In this pe-| 
riod also, he composed his soliloquies, con- | 
sisting of two books, in one of which he | 
treated of the character of the true seeker | 
of wisdom, and in the other discussed the 
immortality of the soul; and on his birth- | 
day he began the treatise on “ The blessed 
life,” and finished it in three days’ discussion. 

This amazing literary activity did not pre- | 
vent him from devoting much time to the | 
instruction of his young friends, maturing 
his own views by study and research, or com- 
muning with his heart and his God in pros- 
pect of admission to the church. For he 
tells us that he usually spent half the night 
in earnest study and penitential prayer. 
Augustine worked with ease, and delighted 
in work ; yet had he not brought soul-con- 
suming zeal and patient self-denial to the 
mission, for which he was so signally fitted, 
and which he so ably discharged, his almost 





intuitive quickness of apprehension, his insa- | 
tiable love of speculation, his power of ob- 
servation, his varied accomplishments, his 
rich experiences, and his enjoyment of lite- 
rary labor, could not have made him the 
noble, tireless, effective worker that he be- 
came henceforth to the end of his days. Re- 
turning to Milan, and having resided for 
some time in the lodges adjoining the cathe- 
dral, where the candidates for baptism lived, 
that they might devote their whole time to 
the exercises and instructions of religion, 
Augustine, along with his friend, Alypius, 
and his son Adeodatus, were baptized by the 
venerable Ambrose in the Cathedral Church 
of Milan. This event took place on the 25th 
of April 387, when Augustine was in his 
thirty-third year. The period of Augustine’s 
life that we have just®reviewed at some 
length, though as rapidly as seemed consist- 
ent with a clearly defined view of the suc- 
cessive phases of his inner history, and their 
connection with each other, attracts and ar- 
rests us, because, apart from its psychological 
importance, the spectacle of a soul rising 
through darkness, conflicts, and shadows, 
into the calm empyrean of reality and faith, 
has a deep and dramatic interest to earnest 
minds, who must grapple still with the same 
questions that demanded solution from Au- 





gustine,—“ the riddle of the painful earth,” | 


the mystery of good and evil, the claims | 


and the conflicts of reason and faith. But, 
besides, this part of his life gives us the key 
to his doctrines, and explains his subsequent 
‘history. For all Augustine’s opinions gxgw 
out of his life:—each truth that he taught 
was won by conflict, and based on the most 
earnest conviction. We have seen already, 


| that no sooner had he got rid of the discord 
of a divided will, and found rest, than he 


buckled on his armor in the interest of truth, 
and during a long life held the most promi- 
nent place on the orthordox side, in all the 


/numerous controversies that raged in that 


turbulent period. Our account of the work 
he did will be as brief and condensed as pos- 
sible. This will be the subject of another 
article. 

. PART IL. 

IMMEDIATELY after his baptism, Augustine 
was in the field again against the Manichees. 
He exposed their pretensions to continence 
and sanctity in two books, one on the morals 
of the Catholic Church, and one on the 
morals of the Manichees. In a treatise on 
the incorporeality of the soul, he demolished 
their materialism, and in the first of three 


‘books on the freedom of the will, demon- 
‘strated the absurdity of their doctrine of 


evil. After finishing these compositions, 
which was the work of a few months, he 
quitted Milan, intending to return to Africa. 
Monica, who accompanied him, died on the 
way, at Ostia, to the great grief of Augus- 
tine. Arriving at Tagaste in the year AD. 
388, ke sold his patrimony, gave largely to 
the poor, and retired on the remainder for 
three years, which he spent in solitary study, 
and in writing his treatises “on the True 
Religion ”—* on the Master,” to show that 
the only teacher of truth is God, and “ on 
the Book of Genesis,” against the Manichean 
doctrine of the creation. 

At the end of this period, A.D. 391, he 
was ordained Presbyter by Valerius, Bishop 
of Hippo. Four years were spent in this 
capacity, during which his assiduity in the 
discharge of his more strictly ecclesiastical 
duties did not interfere with the exercise of 
his pen; and during this time was produced 
one of the most important of his short 
treatises—* De Utilitate Credendi ”—(* on 
the Use of Belief.”) The purpose of this 
tractate is to adjust the limits and show the 
harmony of reason and faith, and prove that 
we must believe before we know, and believe 
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in order to know. In this small work may 
be found the elements of all that has been 
written so often on the subject, and Augus- 
tine. disposes of his antagonists as conclu- 
sively as Rogers has done with their modern 
representatives. He illustrates his views 
with many a happy metaphor and simile— 
though we think with nothing so fine as the 
graceful allegory of the modern champion 
of faith, in which manly beauty and piercing 
eyes are ascribed to Reason, and feminine 
gentleness and an ear of exquisite delicacy 
to Faith; while Reason’s ears are: closed, 
and on the sightless orbs of Faith the day- 
light pours in vain—helpless each when 
apart, but intended to walk hand-in-hand in 
love, that by day the eyes of Reason may be 
the guide of Faith, and by night the ear of 
Faith may be the guide of Reason. There 
is one point which Augustine develops with 
great clearness and force, and that is the 
necessity of a subjective preparation, to be 
able to comprehend truth—a necessity which 
his own dear-bought experience had taught 
him. It would be out of place here to enu- 
merate the theological treatises that he gave 
forth while a presbyter. They show, how- 
ever, that he was slowly feeling his way to 
the doctrines that are called Augustinian, 
which he exhibited in full development in 
the famous Pelagian controversy, at which 
we must by and by glance. 

In A.D. 395, he was made colleague to the 
old and infirm Bishop of Valerius, after 
whose death, till his own, Augustine was sole 
Bishop of Hippo. e 

Pelagius, the great heresiarch, who gave 
his name to the«elebrated Pelagian contro- 
versy, was in many points the antithesis of 
Augustine. He was a British monk—a man 
of serious disposition and great reputed 
sanctity. Though superior to Augustine in 
erudition, his was a much shallower and less 
earnest nature. He had steered clear of the 
whirlpools of passion; he had never known 
any of those strong cravings after the good, 
characteristic of earnest and passionate 
minds, and had no experience of those deep 
internal conflicts through which Augustine 
had passed. Two minds so different must 
necessarily come into collision on almost 
every pout that enters into the construction 
of a theological system, and all the more so 
that Pelagius was connected more closely 
with the Oriental Church, and Augustine 





with the Western ; the theology of the East 
being congenial in some points with the 
doctrines developed by Pelagius and: his 
friends in the course of the controversy. 
Without noticing the events of this contro- 
versy, in the earlier stages of which Pelagius 
and his friend Celestius attempted to conceal 
the real questions at issue ; and without at~ 
tempting.a discussion of the many knotty 
points, which are debated as fiercely now:as 
they were then, it will better suit our present 
purpose at once to trace the ultimate roots:of 
their differences to a question which belongs 
more. to ontology than theology. At» the 
basis of all their theological differences was 
a different view of the relation of the In- 
finite to the finite, of God to the universe. 
Although on this Augustine never joined 
issue with Pelagius, nor resolved into it the 
points of debate between them, he had in- 
vestigated it profoundly, and declares him- 
self explicitly upon it. The idea of the 
absolute dependence of the creation at every 
moment on the Creator, took strong hold of 
his mind, and lay at the basis of his whele 
theology, as we saw it to be connected with 
the renunciation of the belief in the exist- 
ence of a principle of absolute evil. We 
find him thus clearly enunciating it: “The 
secret power of God penetrating all things, 
makes to exist whatever in any way exists, 
or to whatever extent it exists, because, 
without the exercise of his power, not only 
would it not be such as it is, but could not 
beat all.” The idea on which unconsciously, 
to all appearance, Pelagius built his doctrines 
was totally different. It contemplated the 
universe very much as isolated from, and in- 
dependent of, the Creator. The world is, 
according to him, a machine, exquisitely con- 
trived, indeed, and fashioned by the divine 
Artificer ; but wh€n once finished and wound 
up, WAl go without. any divine interference, 
provided only the springs, weights, and 
wheels are preserved from injury. This 
view he clearly expressed, when stating the 
relation of the hnman soul to the Deity. 
He said that human nature had been pro- 
vided with all the powers and capacities 
necessary for reaching its destination, not 
only with physical and intellectual, but with 
moral powers also for the practical exercise 
of all goodness ; but that the application of 
them depends on the will of man alone, 
divine influence being unnecessary for this 
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‘purpose, and incompatible with the exercise 
of free-will. In opposition to this, and in 
womplete accordance with lis fundamental 
idea, Augustine held, that even in pure 
seraphs and archangels, as well as a man, @ 


constant stream of divine influence is neces-' 


sary for all knowledge and all goodness : 
that communion with God is the source of 
all good ; estrangement from him the source 
of all evil. His own representation is, that 
what light is to the eye, God is to the soul; 
and as the eye cannot see when closed, or 
when no light falls on it, so, without the 
inward revelation and communication of the 
divine life, man or angel can know nothing, 
ean do nothing that is good. This divine 
influence necessary to the highest and purest 
beings, he denominated Grace. We find 
here what is asserted by Mr. Maurice, Mr. 
Kingsley, and others—that man can know 
only what is revealed to him, and that it is 
more correct to say that the Spirit of God 
taught truth to Bacon, Plato, and Newton, 
than that they discovered it; because all our 
philosophies, our sciences, our poesies come 
from the true Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. Creature facul- 
ties, according to Augustine, are therefore 
universally organs of the divine; fellowship 
with God is the normal state of the crea- 
ture ; and only while that fellowship is main- 
tained is goodness possible. The relation 
of all rational beings to God being such, 
there could be no difficulty connected with 
the assertion of fallen man’s dependence on 
supernatural aid—needed in innocence, much 
more so was it in depravity; consistent with 
purity and perfection, it implied no violence 
to the constitution of man. 

Here, accordingly, the combatants joined 
issue on two important questions—that of 
the Fall, and that of the Freedom of the 
Will; both of which are most intimately 
connected with each other. The freedom of 
the will—not yet set aside among settled 
questions—engrossed a large share of atten- 
tion in this controversy. Moral freedom 
according to Pelagius, is a freedom of 
choice at each moment between good and 
evil. In his own words, “ we have a possi- 
bility for good or evil implanted in us by 
God, so to speak, a certain fruitful root, 
which, according to the will, either blooms 
with the flowers of virtue, or bristles with 
the thorns of vice.” Or, to use another 
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illustration, “the will is a balance in equi- 
poise, free to good or evil. This was the 
case with man from the beginning, and is 
now, for the sin of Adam affected his race 
only by example.” Augustine met this with 
ingenuity and effect. If the will of man is 
in equipoise between good and evil, this 
shows that evil has an effect on man which it 
ought not to have. Statical equilibrium is 
the result of the balance of opposing forces : 
a needle free to move toward any one of two 
magnets, must be attracted equally by both. 
If such a liberty of indifference is natural 
and normal, as represented by Pelagius, 
there is required to produce it what is un- 
natural and abnormal, which is evil; there- 
fore this representation is untenable. For 
it supposes ¢ real bondage to the power of 
evil. Pelagius’ pretended freedom is, says 
Augustine, real bondage. But Pelagius’ 
views does not represent man’s present state 
any more than his original state, as Augus- 
tine found when he read off his own experi- 
ence. He had not found his will to be in 
this state of equipoise, for the power of evil 
far preponderated ; so much so, that he had 
believed that he had in him an evil soul and 


a good soul, and that he was tyrannized over’ 


by a principle of evil. He had found deliv. 
erance, not by an act of unaided free-will, 
but by grasping the arm of a celestial 
helper; his bondage had ceased at the mo- 
ment of his complete surrender of himself to 
divine power; and accordingly, he concludes 
that it is only when man is transformed and 
swayed by divine influence, that his will be- 
comes perfectly free. His ideal of humanity 
was different entirely from “that of Pelagius: 
he believed in an original condition of purity 
and perfection, which had no place in the 
system of his antagonist, and saw in the 


‘actual condition of the human race a depth 


of degradation and a weight of bondage of 
which Pelagius had never dreamed. For, 
according to the latter, Adam’s sin was that 
of a thoughtless child, against a simple com- 
mand suited to his infantile condition, and 
intended to awaken him to the consciousness 
of his moral powers, and that every man finds 
himself in the same state of innocence as 
Adam, until they have personally sinned. 
Sentiments these which found expression on 
Pelagius’ native soil in the famous homily so 
cleverly dissected some years ago by the 
“ Times,” in which Lord Palmerston bids his 
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rustic hearers depend upon it that they were 
all born good ; assured them that all sin was 
the effect of bad example and temptation ; 
and pathetically represented the unfortunate 
boor pursuing his path guileless and good as 
Adam in Paradise, until his eye fell on a 
pipe and a beershop, and his hopes were 
wrecked forever. 

We suspect that neither the celebrated 
heresiarch, nor the illustrious Prime Minis- 
ter, can have been so accurate observers of 
nursery phenomena, nor so dilligent and for- 
tunate in their inquiries respecting the tradi- 
tions of their babyhood, as Augustine, in his 
“Confessions,” tells us he was, although, 
even if they had, it is probable enough that 
their conclusions might have been different 
from his. It is no extravagant supposition 
that Palmerston and Pelagius, in long- 
clothes, conducted themselves very much 
after the fashion of St. Augustine; who in- 
forms us that all that he could do at first was 
to suck, to be pleased at what was agreeable 
to his flesh, and cry at what hurt him ; that 
then he began to smile, first asleep, then 
awake, then to become conscious where he 
was, then to try to express his wishes by 
throwing out his arms and legs, and if he 
was not instantly obliged, to revenge himself 
on all and sundry by crying. All this, and a 
deal more, he has put on record as the result 
of his observations and inquiries, and quaintly 
asks us, “If crying for what would only 
hurt him—anger, because he was not obeyed 
by nurses and parents, and trying to strike 
them—were symptoms of goodness!” His 
examination of infancy led him to the dis- 
covery of proofs of degradation and corrup- 
tion, which he traced to the first sin of the 
first man—conclusions directly opposed to 
the views of his antagonist. 

The discussion of these, however, would 
necessitate the attempt to crack some of the 
hardest of theological nuts. We accord- 
ingly must avoid it; as our chief object 
being to show that Augustine’s theology 
grew out of his mental history, this can be 
most shortly accomplished by exhibiting its 
general outlines, and laying bare the princi- 
ples that lie at its foundation. The dialectic 
and systematising character of the mind of 
Augustine impelled him to carry out his 
principles to their consequences, and to seek 
logical coherence between his opinions ; 
while his antagonist and his followers, desir- 
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ous of promoting the interests of morality, 
and intent chiefly on counteracting what ap- 
peared to them the mischievous tendencies 
of the Augustinian theology, did not aim at 
constructing a complete system. It would 
be obviously unfair, therefore, to charge on 
them all the consequences that flow from 
their principles; but, notwithstanding the 
vague expressions they used, in order to 
make their opinions correspond in form with 
church doctrines, there can be no doubt that 
they denied all internal communication of 
divine life, and internal influence on man’s 
will and consciousness. In their unwilling- 
ness to admit this, lay the secret of their op- 
position to the Augustinian creed ; for they 
deemed the assertion of the complete free- 
dom and independence of the will of man of 
the last practical importance, and regarded 
the church idea of grace as totally incon- 
sistent with it. 

This celebrated controversy raged with 
more or less violence throughout the whole 
church long after the death of Augustine, 
although before that event the civil power 
had come to the aid of orthodoxy, and im- 
perial edicts had combined, with the logic of 
Augustine, to crush the party of Pelagius. 
All his life long, Augustine was in harnese, 
writing letters and books, and exerting the 
influence which he possessed over the North 
African bishops to endeavor to root out Pela- 
gian opinions, and all modifications of them. 
Although the sympathy of the church in 
general was with the views he advocated, it 
is doubtful if he could have put down by the 
weapons of intellectual warfare the opposing 
party, which had several able chiefs; while 
he was almost the anly effective arm—Je- 
rome excepted —on the orthodox side. 
Whatever success logic had in producing the - 
downfall of the party is mainly, however, to 
be attributed to him; for, although the re- 
scripts of the emperor did much (and popes 
and councils are not to be altogether over- 
looked), the Bishop of Hippo bore the chief 
brunt of the fray, and was held in no little 
dread by the hostile ranks. 

He had not a few attached followers, to 
whom he was a hero; among these was 
Prosper of Aquitania; whose poem, “On 
the Ungrateful,” lauds him to the skies as 
the greatest man of the age, and denounces 
his opposers and detractors in no measured 
terms. It is chiefly in connection with this 
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famous controversy that Augustine has in- 
fluenced the development of Christian doc- 
trine, and the revival of Christian life, in 
modern times, as it ‘was by it that his fame 
was widely spread throughout the church. 
Yet no man had less of the passions of the 
polemic than he, and no breast was a less 
congenial soil than his for the odiwm theo- 
logicum. His hatred of error was as in- 
tense as his love of truth. He had a strong 
feeling that all error was mischievous ; and, 
firm in his own convictions, and confident of 
the might of truth, his sword was ready to 
leap out of the scabbard at a moment’s no- 
tice. There was no heterodoxy that did not 
feel the weight of his arm. Controversy it 
was impossible for him to escape in the age 
in which he lived, which was chaotic enough, 
and needed sharp conflict to clear away its 
confusions. He had close and tough work 
of it to the very last. 

At this time of day, we are accustomed to 
pooh-pooh the strifes of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils in the past, as if the questions discussed 
were not worth the pother made about them. 
or as if a little clever manipulation of our 
modern logic could settle what cost the 
fathers many a fierce dispute, and many a 
brimstone anathema; and it perhaps is not 
easy for us to conceive to what extent the 
controversies of the period we are now writ- 
ing about agitated the Roman Empire from 
end to end, when Jerome was fidgeting and 
fuming at Bethlehem, Augustine writing 
book after book at Hippo, and the Olympian 
Jove at Rome fulminating now in this direc- 
tion, and now in that, as his own peculiar 
views dictated, or as the string was pulled 
behind. But not only were there vital ques- 
tions at stake, with all the animosity of 
party spirit to stir men’s blood, bnt there 
were also accompaniments of a nature calcu- 
lated to appeal to those that cared little for 
truth or party. ‘Theological contests were 
not only inextricably mixed up with politics, 
but frequently accompanied with violence and 
bloodshed. - 

This was the case especially with the Do- 
natist schism, which Augustine had a_princi- 
pal hand in putting down. The whole of 
North Africa was convulsed by it. The Do- 
natists were a numerous body, and the most 
savage excesses were perpetrated in their 
name by banks of lawless ruffians, called 
Circumcellienes. The struggle between them 
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and the church “ is important,” says Neander ° 
“ as representing the contest between Cath- 
olicism and Separatism, and the reaction 
against the confusion of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters with politics ”—a wide question, in which 
‘Augustine was as much in the dark as his 
opponents, and to the clearing up and prac- 
tical settlement of which much remains still 
that may be done in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. 

We shall not allow the general question 
to draw us away from Augustine, who, of 
course, took the vanguard on the church’ 
side. A very few words on the contest itself 
will suffice to illustrate the part he took in 
it. The question on which the Donatists 
seteded from the church was one of disci- 
pline. It was, whether traditors, as they 
were called—those who, in the Diocletian 
persecution, when asked, delivered up to the 
authorities sacred books—were to be re- 
ceived back into church membership. On 
the one hand, the Donatists held that all 
sacramental acts performed by those who 
were traditors were null and void, and on 
the other, the catholic party held that there 
was no salvation out of the church, and were 
therefore anxious to bring back the separa- 
tists into her bosom. It was in the church 
that Augustine had found peace and rest: 
hence he became a zealous and devoted 
churchman. fhe chiefs of the dissenting 
party dreaded Augustine’s power in debate, 
and were shy of conference; and when at 
last imperial authority and influence brought 
them face to face with their opponents, they 
conducted themselves with great supercili- 
ousness. They yielded at last, as the Pela- 
gians were forced to do, to the combined 
force of law and logic. In this affair Augus- 
tine did good service to the cause of the 
church and of good order, and won for him- 
self great fame. But such a struggle is a 
crucible that not only thoroughly tests a 
man, but is dangerous and ruinous to him, i 
he is too long in it. 

The mode in which Augustine proposed 
to settle the whole matter shows the most 
beautiful simplicity of character, and the 
utmost aversion to strife. It was to be a . 
Christian version of the Horatii and the 
Curiatii. He proposed to a mild, pious, and 
peace-loving bishop of the opposite faction 
that commissioners should be selected from 
each party, to meet, pray for light, and te 
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talk over the points of difference, and that 
the conclusion to which they came should be 
binding on both parties. As might have 
been expected, the proposal pleased nobody 
but Augustine and his Donatist friend; and 
by and by far other methods received the 
sanction of the former. . 

Persecuting views were against the bent of 
Augustine’s nature, but quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. Such a thing as 
liberty of conscience was not dreamed of for 
long ages after ; certainly not by Augustine; 
who, though he at first advised mild meas- 
ures, and afterwards strove to moderate the 
severity of military coercion, when he found | 
that fair words and logic were thrown away | 
on the Donatists, blessed God that the 
strong arm of the emperor could be brought 
to bear on them. That it was the duty of 
the magistrate to put down schism and her- 
esy by force he firmly believed; and when 
his opponents, as might be expected, ob- 
jected to being made examples of the bene- 
ficial interference of the civil arm, he naively 
advised them to become churchmen, and told 
them that then the powers that be would 
protect and smile on them. The mischievous 
tendency of the persecuting principles which 
he held was considerably counteracted by 
the mildness, moderation, and prudence with 
which he himself acted, and which contrib- 
uted very materially to the total extinction 
of this party, which had been at one time so 
formidable, and had disturbed so seriously 
the peace of the church in the north of 
Africa. 

So acute and logical a mind as Augus- 
tine’s could not be the enemy of toleration, 
without discovering and stating reasons for 
his principles, and defending them in as far | 
as they were defensible. Accordingly, per- 
secuting [ominicans are as much under *ob- | 
ligation to him as Jansenists and Reformers : 
and the doctrines of the Inquisition are 
found clearly and broadly stated in the works | 
of this father, and supported by the most in- | 
genious arguments. We should certainly 
have regarded him as a much greater man, 
if he had forerun his peers and time, and 
grasped the sacred principle of toleration; 
but, although we cannot but regret that he 
should have served the cause of intolerance 
by his writings, we cannot fail to see that he 
was much better than his principles, and 
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that he was not at all the stuff of which 
Bonners and Lauds are made. 

But, ere we take our leave of him, we 
must glance into his church at Hippo, and 
hear him preach. The bishop is seated,- 
waiting till the church-reader has done, and 
it is time for him to begin. His carefully- 
written discourse is there in a neat sermon- 
case—no, The sermon-case with its en- 
closed paged manuscript, was not in vogue 
fourteen hundred years ago, although in 
these times discourses were sometimes read. 
Bat we look in vain for any trace of a parch- 
ment-roll, for reading is not the good 
bishop’s habit. So much the better: we 
shall expect a grand display of sacred ora- 
tory. His countenance tinged with a sol- 
emn sadness, is yet lighted up with the 
gleam of thought. It is evident that his 
brain is working ; on what, we shall perhaps 
by and by see. Most likely he is thinking 
of his sermon. He is then, it may be pre- 
sumed, running along the line of thought, 
mentally repeating some of his well-turned 
periods, calling up his images, that each fea- 
ture may stand out clearly before his mind’s 
eye, going over every step of the exordium 
skilfully contrived, in order to catch atten- 
tion, and looking over the forces which are 
to carry by storm the hearts of his hearers 
on the peroration. Perhaps——But this is 
all useless conjecture, which we may or may 
not be able either to verify or disprove when 
we hear him speak. At last he rises. How 
imposing that presence! how striking that 
attitude! how finely modulated that voice! 
what tones! you say. No, none of all this; 
but you whisper to the swarthy African next 
you, “That is surely not your bishop?” 
Yet it is he; and it is because he is a 
preacher totally different from what you ex- 
pected, that those citizens of Hippo love him 
so well. Although a mere rhetorician may 
prove an ineffective preacher; although the 
philosopher will likely find the pulpit not 
his sphere, and-a man may be pious and 
earnest, and yet be as tiresome a proser as 
ever wore gown and cassock, yet one might 
expect, from the combination of rhetoric, 
philosophy, piety, and earnestness, such a 
preacher as the world has never seen. All 
these we have in Augustine, and yet he was 
not the. beau-ideal of a pulpit-orator, such 
as we should suppose to result from the 
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combination of the above-mentioned ele- 
ments. And yet Augustine’s numerous 
homilies show him to be such. a preaching 
bishop as has never or rarely been seen. 
Evidently they were fully as often strictly 
extemporaneous as not. You might often 
call them rambling, but never pithless or dry. 
Many of them bear marks of being com- 
posed while the reader was reading the les- 
sons for the day; for they are pretty gene- 
rally either comments upon them, or topics 
suggested by them; and the ingenuity dis- 
played in weaving into one discourse thre 
topics suggested by the psalm and the gos- 
pel is often great. Of the art of the rhet- 
orician, after his conversion, he often speaks 
almost with scorn and contempt, and he 
seems to have made no attempt to apply it 
to preaching; and the artistic perorations 
and exordia, by the effort to recollect which 
we conjecturally accounted for his thought- 
ful and absorbed look, while the lessons 
were being read, do not exist. Yet he was 
both a born and a trained orator; and al- 
though he did not scruple to violate the 
canons which Cicero, Quntilian, the Abbé 
Mauray, Blair, and Vinet hold sacred, had 
be been disposed, he could not have divested 
himself of the oratorical power and tact 
which both nature and art had conferred 
upon him. Hence we often find the most 
eloquent and impassioned apostrophes and 
appeuls in discourses the groundwork of 
which is unstudied simplicity in thought and 
diction. He is illustrative rather than de- 
clamatory. There is so little of the formal- 
ity of the rosta in his homilies, that it is 
difficult to conceive them as spoken out of 
a Gencva gown, much less out of episcopal 
lawn. He is profuse in illustration, and that 
often of the homliest description. For ex- 
ample, he illustrates the distinction between 
anger and hatred by the instance of a cow 
butting at her calf, but showing that she 
has liven influenced not by hatred, but by 
temporary displeasure, by seeking it: again 
and caressing it. In expostulating with his 
fiock on the unreasonableness of preferring a 
Lad lite to a good one, he says: “ You buy 
a farm, and look out for a good one; you 
wish to marry a wife, and look out for a 
good one; you bargain for shoes, and you do 
not wish for bad ones; yet a bad life you 
ead.” And showing the folly of those who 
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will live long, he tells them that no one de- 
lays taking his dinner because he knows it 
is to be a good one, and no one puts off a 
good dinner because it is to be a long one. 
Homely, familiar, and affectionate, he exem- 
plified the demeanor of Paul and his asso- 
ciates, who wrote to the Thessalonians: 
“We were gentle among you, even as a 
nurse cherisheth her children,” and “ex- 
horted, and comforted, and charged every. 
one of you, as a father doth his children.” 
A teacher of babes, a nurse of children, a 
father to his charge—such was Augustine. 
Yet he did not think it necessary, like some 
would-be-simple preachers, to be himself 
babyish and infantile. He chose for his 
themes the highest mysteries of faith and 
life, making it his endeavor to draw the 
boundary line between what can be and what 
cannot be understood, making all on one 
side of the line plain to the most untutored 
mind, and exhorting them to accept, with 
humble, unquestioning faith, what was be- 
yond the range of the human intellect. 

He is very generally expository, as were 
most of the great preachers of antiquity. 
But, while he agglomerates around the 
sacred text a profusion of rich and eloquent 
thought, meditative sayings, and quaint, orig- 
inal remark, he is a most unsafe guide as a 
commentator. His ingenuity in spiritualiz- 
ing and finding mystical meanings is won- 
derful; and his mode of treating the Scrip- 
tures would tend to produce the belief that 
they were not at all amenable to the ordi- 
nary laws of interpretation, but that they 
were intended to be a mirror to reflect what- 
ever was presented to them, or a kaleido- 
scope, whose contents might be made to 
group themselves into any forms, according 
as the instrument was shaken. He attaches 
mystical meaning to numbers. The seventy- 
seven generations from Adam to Christ, and 
the seventy times seven times that Jesus 
Christ bids us forgive our brother, are all 
significant, according to him. The bread, 
the fish, and the egg, which a child is sup- 
posed, in the instance of the New Testament, 
to ask from his father, are explained thus: 
bread is charity; the fish is faith, which 
lives amid the billows of temptation, with- 
out being broken or dissolved; the egg is 
hope, because, though the egg is something, 
it is not yet the chicken. Such interpreta- 
tions, of course, to the simple folks of Hippo, 
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would be vastly interesting and edifying, 
and as firmly believed in as the text of 
Scripture itself. Not only, however, were 
his discourses acceptable in his own compar- 
atively humble neighborhood, but they were 
taken down by short-hand writers, and cir- 
culated over the whole of North Africa. 
The basis of them is reasoning, explanation, 
and exhortation. But he rarely misses an 
opportunity of dealing a blow at Pelagians, 
Donatists, and others. Even in the pulpit 
you can often see the cuirass and sword 
peeping through.the gown, and recognize in 
the affectionate pastor the soldier-priest. 

He is almost always master of his theme, 
and his heart glows with it ; he never studies 
effect, yet rarely fails to produce a profound 
impression; humble and simple, he has yet 
about him all the majesty of the ambassador, 
and all the dignity of lofty aims and a holy 
heart; he does not dazzle or coruscate, but 
he gains your heart by persuasion and pathos, 
not the pathos of high-wrought pictures of 
misery, intended to move the sensibilities of 
the hearers, but that which flows from deep 
and affectionate solicitude for their good. 
Augustine could weep in the pulpit, not for 
effect, but for real grief of heart—weep such 
tears as filled the eyes of that greater 
preacher, who wrote, “ Many walk of whom 
I have told you before, and now tell you even 
weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
‘Cross of Christ, whose end is destruction, 
whose god is their beliy, who glory in their 
shame.” He himself tells, that he had urged 
and entreated the people to give up some 
sinful practice again and again to to purpose, 
till one day, renewing his exhortations on the 
same point, he fell a-weeping, and his hearers 
began to weep with him; and when they had 
all wept together for some time, he enter- 
tained some hope that there would bean 
amendment; and he was not disappomted. 
It may not be amiss here, by way of paren- 
thesis, to mention, that eminent authorities 
disapprove of the orator ever actually going 
the length of crying, although they hold it 
quite a legitimate object for him to endeavor 
to draw tears from the eyes of his audience. 
For they tell us that it is not necessary for 
him to cry, in order to set his audience a-cry- 
ing; reminding us that Horace, a great au- 
thority, has not said, “if you wish me to 
weep, you must first weep yourself,” but 
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only, “if you wish me to weep, you must 
first grieve,” and admonishing us that the 
speaker must not allow his emotion to over- 
power him. Augustine knew all this, and 
had no doubt inculcated it on his pupils; 
but he wept, nevertheless, when his heart 
was full, and the effect was such, that the 
most iron-hearted listener could not, have 
asked his neighbor, as was done once in the 
case of a similar exhibition bya preacher in 
modern times, “ What is the man crying at ?” 
nor the answer returned which was then 
given: “If you were up there yourself, and 
had as little to say, perhaps you would cry 
too.” 

The last years of Augustine’s long and 
active life were chiefly occupied with his the- 
ological works, which the controversies of 
the day had called forth. To give him time 
for revising and completing them, he pro- 
cured the services of Eraclius, a proselyte of 
his own training, to aid him in his pastoral 
duties. One of the works to which he de- 
voted the evening of his life is a rare monu- 
ment of candor, and undoubtedly a curiosity 
in literature—a critique on all his own works, 
which he called “ Retractationes.” It had 
become, to some extent, necessary, as his 
views had changed so much in the course of 
his life, that his adversaries could often pro- 
duce from his earlier writings flat contradic- 
tions of his more mature opinions. One of 
the most important and best known of his 
works, “ The City of God,” belongs to the 
later part of his life, and occupied him, for 
several years. Death came upon him while 
working at a treatise written against the 
Pelagian Julian, Bishop of Eclanum, 

His life closed amid political troubles and 
disasters. The Vandals, whom the Count 
Boniface had invited over from Spain to aid 
him in maintaining himself against the im- 
perial government, against which he had re- 
belled, turned his enemies, and set about 
taking possession of the country. Boniface 
was one of Augustine’s friends, and at his 
instance, instead of retiring. toa. monastery, 
as he had intended, grasped the sword to aid 
in beating back the hordes of. barbarians . 
that were then pouring. in on the decayed 
Roman Empire. To,Augustine’s great sor- 
row, he was led into rebellion, and: became. 
the means of bringing calamity and ruin on , 





Africa. Hippo was besieged by the Vandals; 
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and the old bishop, whose daily prayer was, | curiosity. The “Confessions ” blend, to some 
either that God would give deliverance to|extent, the varied - interest of Pascal’s 
the city, or enable it to hold out, or take him |« Thoughts,” “Thomas & Kempis,” and the 
out of the world, died in the third month of |“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and exhibit, although 
the siege, in his seventy-sixth year. }in somewhat sombre light, one of the noblest 

His works are too many to be here enu- | and most gifted of the sons of the Church—- 
merated. The best known of them are, his | showing much in him to admire and love, 
“ City of God,” and his “ Confessions ”—the | and also a trace of morbidity, acquired from 
latter of which has been translated into | his own errors and those of his times, which 
many languages. It is a book quite unique | somewhat checks the flow of our sympathy, 
in many respects. It is a delineation of his|towards him. Sure enough we are, that, 
own character, and a history of his mind, | were he allowed to use his pen in the light 
addressed to the Deity, containing here and | of the nineteenth century, the first thing he 
there, interwoven with the main subject, in- |would do would be to write a critique on his 
teresting speculations on points of psychol-|own works somewhat more sweeping than 
ogy, philosophy, and theology. While there | the first, and make them look somewhat 
is a full and penitential disclosure of his sins ; foolish who, at this time of day, admire him 


yet Augustine maintains a delicate and dig- | 
nified reserve where the only purpose served | 


by disclosure would be the gratification of : 


and other ancient fathers chiefly for the 
darkness and confusion which are in them. 





A very curious historical cause is likely to | 
come before the House of Lords, at the instance | 
of Sir Maurice Berkeley. As everybody knows, 
titles are very commonly held abroad by tenure. 
A man buys a marquisate in Italy with an| 
olive-field or anorchard. Anglo-Tuscan counts | 
may be met any day in the Cascina, who have | 
transformed themselves from Brown, Jones, and | 
Robinson, at an expense of perhaps £80 or 

’ £90, into Italian nobles. Of course, such dig- | 
nities are as worthless as they are cheap, and, 
like Monte Pulciano, and their Tuscan wines— 
will not travel. When the Prince of Canino 
sold his Italian estate, he offered to throw in 
the title for an additional paul. Such territo- 
rial and transferable titles are unknown in-Eng- 
land—even by pretension—except in two cases, 
Arundel and Berkeley, both of which claim to 
carry peerages by tenures,—so that the actual 
owners of the properties claim to be Earl of | 
Arundel and Earl of Berkeley. The claims of 
the Earls of Arundel often came before Parlia- | 
ment in days when boys born with silver spoons 
in their mouths were also born with ropes 
round their necks,—and the case is broadly dis- 
cussed in the Lords’ Report on the Dignity of a 
Peer. The Berkeley case is more complicated 
than the Arundel case, and has given rise in 
our’ own time to greater controversy. Col. 
Berkeley pressed his claim on the House of | 
Lords, but Government postponed a trial by | 
creating him Earl Fitzhardinage. Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, it is said, intends to prosecute his 
claim. The trial, when it comes on, will raise 
some curious points; and should Sir Maurice 








law. No claim toa barony on the ground of 
tenure, says Sir Harris Nicholas, has ever been 
admitted in England.—Athenewn. 





Mr. W. C. Bryant is receiving much atten- 
tion in Spain. The New York Musical World 
has the following translation of an article re- 
cently published in a paper at Madrid: 

William Cullen Bryant, one of the greatest 
poets of the age, and undoubtedly the first 
among the Anglo American poets, has arrived 
in Madrid. } 

It is impossible to see this person without 
feelings of the deepest affection and respect. 

His face, whose long beard has that soft’ 
whitenes that light hair lends io age in the 
north, wears a certain expression that is only 
met with in beings equally endowed with genius 
and sensibility. There is in his sweet smile a 
slight tinge of bitterness, which reveals at once 
the struggle that goodness and wisdom have al- 
ways sustained with malice and ignorance. 

There is something sad in his look, which 
shows the martyrdom of a spirit launched into 
the midst of the material enterprises of this 
manufacturing and commercial age. 

The poems of Mr. Bryant might be classed 
with those of Rioja. They are few in number, 
and all are of the first order. 

The nobleness of +his thoughts, the truth of 
his descriptions, the delicacy and tenderness of 
his affections, are only equalled by Rioja. 

Welcome to our country be this son of the 
New World, and God grant that these climes, 
where his active intelligence comes to seek new 


succeed, he will establish a new rule of peerage | impressions, may be propitious. 
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From Household Words. 

OLD SAINT ANN’S GATEWAY. 

ApouT midway of the left-hand side of the 
High Street of Broughton, there is a pic- 
turesque and ancient gateway, which for 
generations back, has afforded a, subject to 
the way-side sketcher, both professional and 
amateur. It ‘is a spacious gateway, rich in 
carvings that have not lost their identity ; for 
you can still distinguish which boss was 
originally a rose, and which a cherub’s face, 
though they have been blown upon by the 
storms of four centuries, at least, and have 
never known the profane touch of modern 
restoration. Over this gateway projects a 
lofty window, glazed in small octagonal panes, 
which have coats of arms, crosses, and other 
devices emblazoned on them in vivid colors; 
when the side sashes are open, this window 
commands the busiest prospect in all Brough- 
ton, for it looks up the High Street to the 
parish church of Saint Paul—whose grave- 
yard elms close out the prospect of the 
suburb beyond—and down to the Market 
Place, the evening resort of all the idle popu- 
lation of the town. 

The gateway is the entrance to old Saint 


Ann’s, and the Oriel window above it is the 
b 


window of the master’s room. Old Peter 
Garnet, the master, is as well known, and as 
highly respected in Broughton, as the gate- 
way itself. He was, originally, 4 Saint Ann’s 
boy, and he has been master there for five 
and forty years. The way he came to be 
master, was as follows: — While in the 
school, he attracted the attention of one of 
the guardians by his peculiar aptitude for 
figures, and this gentleman instantly jumped 
to the conclusion that he had discovered a 
genius, whom it was his duty to patronise, and 
draw forth from obscurity. To that end, he 
removed Peter from Saint Ann’s, and placed 
him at the public grammar school, where 
he had many opportunities of testing his 
courage and physical strength in pitched 
battles, arising out of the opprobrious epithets 
flung at him as memiintos of his previous 
condition as a charity-boy. It is not on re- 
cord that Peter distinguished himself here, 
either classically or mathematically; but, in 
due time, his patron sent him to the univer- 
sity, and great hopes were entertained that 
he would astonish the school-men, But they 
astonished him instead. In fact, they plucked 
him. Peter’s genius was a mistake, it seemed. 
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His benefactor sent for him home to Brough- 
ton, and the master of Saint Ann’s, being 
sirous of retiring from his office, Peter. was 
unanimously elected to fill it. The governors 
of the charity talked of his being a college~ 
man, and ignored the circumstances of his 
rejection by Alma Mater as completely as if , 
they had never occurred; but it was a long 
time before anybody dared to be sagacious 
enough to discover genius in a Saint Ann’ a" 
school-boy again. 

Peter was conscientious, and he did his 
duty in the old school well: he had the talent 
for government; and if, at first, he found the 
mastership of six and twenty illiterate lads 
a degree more irksome than his previous 
life had been, he soon learnt td be proud 
of it. ° 

There must have been some reason for his 
failure at college ; for, though no genius, Peter 
had really more than the average amount of 
talent: it may probably be explained that he 
neglected the routine studies, to potter 
amongst old chronicles and histories of his 
native town; for, when he had been about 
three years master at Saint Ann’s, Jacob 
Rivis, bookseller in the High Street, published 
a compact little volume entitled, Antiquities 
and Curiosities of Broughton, which bore 
the name-of Peter Garnet as author. It is ° 
the standard guide-book to Broughton at this 
day. 

Peter was a simple-minded man, and won 
many friends. With his salary of fifty pounds 
a-year, the gateway fees, and his anciently- 
furnished rooms, he contrived to live, as folks 
said, like a gentleman; but there was a good 
deal of pinching behind the scenes. Peter 
had ‘an old father and mother living, and 
two or three brothers and sisters, who had 
not got on in the world so well as himself; 
and they all expected, apparently, to be kept 
in idleness on his splendid means. He did 
noi treat them hardly, at all; but, on some 
pretence or another, they were generally 
found ready to abuse him behind his back; 
and what with one tax, and what with an- 
other, he was several years past middle age 
before he could afford to marry. Even then, 
his dear Alice only lived with him a very few 
years, and died; leaving a six-months’-old 
baby on his hands. 

That baby was nursed and petted, and 
played with, and glorified by generation after 
generation of school-boys and school-girls, 
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until it grew into a tall, slim girl with an ex- 
gedingly pretty face, an unimpeachably good 
temper, and a decidedly firm will of its own; 
at which date, it was sent apprentice to Mrs. 

‘Bohn, milliner and dressmaker, in the High 
Street. The apprenticeship over, it took up 
its station in the Oriel window with profes- 
sional tools on a table three hundred years 
old, and became milliner and dressmaker on 
its own account. 


I. 


On a fine summer evening there was not in 
all Broughton so picturesque a room as that 
over the gateway of Saint Ann’s. It was full 
of light without glare: light mysteriously 
softened and tinted by the many-lined panes 
it had to shine throngh before it got into the 
room. Alice Garnet’s bright, youthful figure 
in a high-backed chair, seemed to draw the 
sunbeams about it, and away from the lean, 
ascetic frame of her father, bending over a 
book, with his thin hand supporting his thin- 
ner chin. It would have been strange if the 
sunbeams had not loved her best: such a 
tangle of golden curls as she had for them to 
play at hide and seek in; such a pair of dark 
blue eyes for them to mirror their warmth 
in; such a sweet white brow for them to kiss; 
such a rosy cheek for them to trifle with, as 
if it were a blooming garden-flower! Old 
Peter wanted none of them m his Rembrandt 
corner. Leave him in the shade—and his dark 
high features, scanty locks, and old brown 
coat, made a companion picture to the sun- 
shiny-maiden in the window; but, draw him 
out into the light, and all the mellow lines 
and sepia-tints were gone. You had only a 
stooping, narrow-shouldered man, with a 
worn expression of face, and innumerable 
crows’ feet about his eyes. Peter’s person, 
like his genius, looked all the more dignified 
and imposing for a little mystery. 

Such a fine summer evening it was, when 
my story of Old St. Ann’s opens. There was 
Alice in the window, curls, dimples, roses and 
all, sewing diligently at a gay-colored silk 
dress; and there was Peter at his books, 
looking as lean and hungry, as if he might 
be tempted soon to make a substantial meal 
of them. Alice had the sash open opposite 
to her, and occasionally she yefreshed her 
eyes by looking up at the green elms of Saint 
Paul’s, which were quivering in the fresh 
breeze; and suggesting, by their depths of 
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shadow, massive groves beyond. But it was 
not only the elms she could see: the pavement 
of the High Street and all its moving groups 
and single figures challenged her watchfulness 
—and Alice was evidently watching. Pre- 
sently, there gloomed over her face something 
nearly akin to a frown, and the deft needle 
flew faster than ever. A minute or two 
after a foot was heard mounting the stairs. 
Peter took off his spectacles, shut them up in 
the book to keep his place, and said : 

“Here comes Mark Liversedge ;” and ac- 
cordingly, that individual came; and, as if he 
were quite at-home, deposited himself on a 
chair opposite to Alice; thereby shutting out 
her view of the church-yard elms, or any- 
thing else she might desire to see, and caus- 
ing the frown to become very decided on her 
pretty brow. 

Alice had two suitors. This Mark Livers- 
edge was one, and Richard Preston was the 
other. They had both been St. Ann’s boys 
in their time, and had passed from under her 
tutelage; the former to sweep out the office of 
Lawyer Hartop, the latter to help at Ford- 
ham’s Mills. Mark was on the highway to 
become a gentleman, for he had gradually 
risen from the humble position of office-boy 
to the dignity of a desk. Lawyer Hartop, 
having seen m him a ready wit and shrewd- 
ness far beyond his years, had articled him to 
himself without a premium; and, after he 
had served his time, engaged him, as clerk 
with a very moderate salary, and took a 
good deal of change out of him under the 
name of gratitude, but in the shape of long 
hours of overwork. Mark submitted to 
these impositions with singular grace and 
meekness, and talked much of what he owed 
to Lawyer Hartop; but he was a far-sighted 
young man, and no doubt had the main chance 
in view; which main chance, in the present 
instance, was the possibility of succeeding his 
patron in.the best business in Broughton,— 
Lawyer Hartop having no son to bequeath it 
to, but only one spare, shrewish daughter; for 
whose personal emijpllishment pretty Alice 
Garnet did a very Considerable amount of 
millinery and dressmaking. But Richard 
Preston had no chance of becoming a gentle- 
man, dusty miller that he was; and, when 
the two suitors presented themselves in the 
Gate-room at Saint Ann’s, it was not hard to 
guess which of them Peter Garnet, with his 
old-world notions of gentility, would choose. 
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He favored Mark Liversedge: Alice favored 
Richard Preston. 

There must have been some special reason 
for her preferance; although women are often 
caught by the eyes. Perhaps it might have 
been that Richard was by far the properer 
man of the two. Mark’s lank, well-dressed, 
awkward figure, with its queer sideways 
gait, could by no means compare with 
Richard Preston’s athletic six feet two in his 
stocking feet (I believe Richard’s bigness 
was one of the elements of Alice’s pride in 
him); neither could his sallow face, inten- 
sified in expression by a slight obliquity of 
vision, gain any favorable criticism Beside 
Richard’s handsome brown visage and bright 
gipsy eyes. 

Mark would trim himself at the office, and 
come straight to the gateway room, full of 
confidence and hope, nearly every evening in 
the week, and pester Alice with his stilted 
talk, until she would have liked to run her 
needle into him; but Richard, if he only went 
along the High Street with his wagon, and 
glanced up at the window, and just whistled, 
O how the color came! It was enough to 
make damask roses jealous, if there had been 


any damask roses to experience the wicked 


passion at Old Saint Ann’s. It was a new 
version of the old song, Let father and mother 
be ever so mad, Whistle, and I’ll come to 
thee my lad. She would spring from her 
chair and give hfm a shower of little nods 
and smiles from the open window ; and often, 
that was all they had to live on in the way of 
love for a week together; for Richard could 
only come on Sunday nights, and even then, 
Peter Garnet austerely demonstrated that he 
was not welcome. 

There Mark Liversedge sat,with his crooked 
black legs crossed one over the other, his 
crooked black shoulders twisted insinuatingly 
forward, and his crooked black head dropped 
humbly between them, while his eyes fol- 
lowed the swift movements of Alice’s needle, 
and his tongue detailed a scene at the court- 
house that day. Markgywas clever, and he 
told his story amusingly ; but Alice would not 
laugh, no, that she would not. She looked as 
solemn as if he had been reciting a funeral 
oration ; but old Peter enjoyed it, and made 
the most of every point. Mark rarely be- 
came flat after these rebuffs, or felt resentful. 





He did not know much of women; but he | 
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had heard that they were freakish, and 
wanted a good deal of humoring; so he-hu-~ 
mored pretty Alice, and thought he was mak- 
ing immense progress in his suit. 

On this particular evening, however, he 
attempted to make abold step in advance; 
and, after remarking that he felt musty with 
sitting in the office all day, he invited Alice 
to take a walk with him down by the river 
side to Fordham Mills. 

“No thank you, I have something else to.” « 
do,” replied Alice, “but perhaps my father ~~ 
will go with you.” - 

Mark squeezed his hands together and 
laughed nervously for the first time since he 
began his courtship—there was no mistaking 
her meaning this time; but as he knew nef 
reason why she should not fall in love with 
him, if he only persevered long enough, he 
went on talking again. 

He fancied he had made an impression on 
her one time, for she colored beautifully; 
but, if he had taken the trouble to turn his 
head he might have seen the Fordham 
wagon, with its fine team of horses all gay 
in their scarlet trappings and tinkling bells, 
coming up the High Stre€t, and his old 
schoolfellow, Richard Preston, marching at 
the head of the leader. But Mark laid the 
blush to his own account; and, on the strength 
of it again mentioned a walk by the water- 
side. 

“Come, Alice, drop that stitch-work and 
go,” said her father; “it is very polite in 
Mark to ask you.” 

“T don’t think so father, when he sees I 
don’t want to go,” she replied quietly. Mark 
begged pardon: he had hoped it would be 
agreeable; and Peter Garnet hastened to 
excuse her lack of urbanity by suggesting 
that se was overworked, and tired, and 
cross. 

“No, father, I am not,” she interposed, 
rejecting his plea, “but Mark is so tire- 
some.” 

“Come, Mark, she is out of humor clear- 
ly!” said her father, laughing at her very 
awkward candor; which made the suitor feel 
hot all over; “let us take a turn by the 
river together, she’ll be in a better mood to- 
morrow night perhaps.” Mark took his . 
leave with a reproachful ‘countenance which 
did not touch Alige‘one bit: she was only 
too glad to see kim go, and would have 
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been twice as glad, if there was any chance 
of his taking offence and not coming again 
in a hurry. 

When the master returned it was almost 
dark, and Alice was setting out their frugal. 
supper on the table in the window; he pulled 
one of her curls as she came near him in 
going to the cupboard for the bread loaf, and 
asked, “why did you treat Mark so badly 
to-night, Alice ?” 

“ Because she almost teases me to death. 
I wish he would stop away!” she replied, 
with pretty vehemence. 

“ But, Alice, I have set my heart on his 
marrying you;” said Peter in a.conclusive 
tone. 

Alice, however, was not daunted: “ And I 
have set my heart on his not marrying me,” 
she rejoined. 

“ That is all nonsense; he will make a lady 
of you,” said Peter, slily appealing to her 
vanity. 

“Not he! He would only make mea 
miserable woman! And I tell you, once for 
all, father, I'll have nothing to do with 
him !” 9 

“You like some one else, perhaps ? ” said 
Peter, more harshly than he had ever spoken 
to his motherless girl before: you like some 
one else—that’s where it is—but if it is that 
Richard Preston, put him out of your mind, 
for he will never get my good word,” 

Alice did not speak; but, when she went 
to the cupboard for the salt, she stayed a 
minute behind the shelter of its open door 
and winked away a few tears. She felt very 
rebellious and firm notwithstanding ; and to 
keep up her wrath against Mark, she in- 
vented a sort of roll-call of all his disagree- 
able points mental and physical, and said 
them over to herself,all through supper. 

Peter Garnet set great store by Alice, and 
Joved her most devotedly; but he had taken 
the poor ambition into his head that he 
should like to see her made a fine lady, and 
the possibility that her happiness might be 
sacrificed in the process, had not dawned 
upon his scholastic mind: so, when she came 
as usual to kiss him good-night before she 
went to bed, he thought it only right to 
reject the caress coldly, and pushed her 
away; but Alice was not angry with her 
father, and she would not allow him to be 
angry with her. 
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“ Come, father, you know you won’t sleep 
if you don’t,” she*said audaciously. As he 
looked up, intending to rebuke her very 
seriously, she put her two rosy hands one on 
either side of his face; and, telling him he 
looked as savage as a bear, inflicted half-a- 
dozen kisses on his wrinkled forehead, and 
made her escape before he could recover 
from his surprise sufficiently to scold her as 
she deserved. 

; Ill. 

THERE was no allusion made to what had 
passed the night before, when they met the 
next,morning. Peter swallowed his break- 
fast scalding hot that he might have a few 
minutes to look over certain accounts con- 
nected with the school; but, while he was 
thus engaged, the nine o'clock bell rang, and 
he left them strewn on his table in company 
with a little black box decorated with per- 
forated brass ornaments; from the lock of 
which hung his bunch of keys. 

“ There'll be nobody in here but you, Alice, 
so those’ papers will be all safe,” were his 
words to his daughter as he went out hur- 
riedly. She just answered, “ Yes, father,” 
and went on with her work without even 
glancing to see. what they. were. 

The morning was about half spent, and 
Alice had twice had the satisfaction of giving 
Richard Preston a smiling recognition from 
the window, when there was a knock at the 
door, and an old woman’s voice asked, with- 
out, if there was anybody at home? “ Yes, 
I’m here, Nanny, come in,” responded Alice: 
“ what is it you want this morning ? ” 

“QO bairn! I’ve come to you for comfort; 
for I says if Alice Garnet can’t help me she'll 
pity me, an’I know you will,” said Nanny, 
dropping into the nearest chair, and pulling 
out a little ragged pocket-handkerchief in 
readiness for tears. Alice knew that Nanny 
was a thoroughly unscrupulous old canter ; 
but, as she appeared now to be in real dis- 
tress, she asked again what she wanted. 

“T mustn’t go nigh-hand Mark to disgrace 
him, so I thought I’d'come here, and get you 
to speak to him instead.” 

“ But I’d rather not, Nanny: Mark and I 
are not on the best termst—tell me your 
troubie, however.” 

“You'll remember my grandson Willie’s 
‘listing at Whitsun-fair? Well, he’s written 
me to beg I'll buy him off, an’ how I’m to 
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raise t’money I don’t know—if I’d only an- 
other six pounds to my bit o’ savings I could 
do it—will you ask Mark for me, bairn ?” 

“No, Nanny: you must ask him yourself, 
if you don’t think it better to leave Willie 
where he is. He will get used to soldiering 
by and bye.” 

“Not he; he’s a delicate lad—an’, besides, 
he’s my pet, is Willie—I like to have his face 
at t'fire-side o’ nights.” 

“You used to say he was a sad ne’er-do- 
weel, Nanny, and to prophesy bitterly enough 4 
that he’d come to a bad end.” 

Nanny groaned: “ Ay, that was what drove 
him fra’ home: but he’d be fain to come back 
now. Will you ask Mark for me?” 

“No, Nanny; I told you before I would 
not; but I will give you a trifle myself to- 
wards making up what you want,” and, lay- 
ing down her work carefully on her chair, 
she went away to her chest of drawers in her 
bedroom for her little purse. She was ab- 
sent for several minutes; because, when she 
got into her room she heard the tinkling of 
bells, and there was’ the laden Fordham 
wagon making another progress up the High 
Street. Going down, at last, she found 
Nanny weeping into the rag as if her eyes 
were fountains. The old woman had, all at 
once, become very scrupulous a¥out accepting | 
the girl’s half-crown ; asking her if it really | 
was her own to give, and “if Peter Garnet | 
would not miss it ? 

“Tt is my own earnings, Nanny; so take 
it without more ado, and get away, for I’m 
busy. The old woman expanded into bless- 
ings and moral aphorisms; in the midst of 
which Alice unceremoniously shut her out 
upon the stairs. 

The Fordham wagon was up and down 
the High Street ever so many times that day; 
and once it had to stop at Saint Ann’s gate- 
way to deliver a sack of flour. Very likely 
Alice had something to do with the receiving 
of it; for Mrs. Hart, coming in to see her 
for a few minutes at twelve o'clock, asked if 
she had been making a pudding with her 
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to get the school accounts ‘finished making 
up for the quarterly audit next Monday. 
She did as she was bid; and then, as it was 
not nearly dark, she treated herself to an 
idle half-hour at the window, watching the 
few passers-by with a good deal of interest. 
Presently she saw Peggie Hartop’s brilliant 
feather and flounce, flourishing up the street, 
and in close attendance upon it, Mark Livers- 
edge ; his whole person contorted either with 
civility or spasms, until he looked as if he 
were strung on wires that hag got twisted 
out of all order. Peggie was brandishing 
her head, and looking mightily dignified and 
condescending towards the young man. 
“Oh, you pretty pair! Iwish you would be- 
witch each other!” said Alice, half-aloud. 
“T should like to make your wedding-bonnet, 
Peggie Hartop!” 

Meanwhile, Peter Garnet was puzzling his 
wits over some refractory figures. Alice had 
shut the window, and had begun to clear one 
end of the table, for the purpose of laying 
the supper-cloth. 

“ Be quiet, Alice,” exclaimed her father, in 
a low, impatient tone; “let the things be, 
till I have done.” 

She immediately desisted, and stared at 
him in astonishment. He had got the little 
black box, with the perforated brass orna- 
ments, open, and was fingering its contents in 
a bewildered way; as if he could have 
doubted the evidence of his senses. 

“There were certainly three—three of 
Downham’s fives,” said he. 

“ What is the matter, father? have you 
lost something ?” Alice asked. 

“T don’t know what I’ve lost; my head, I 
think,” he returned, sharply, dragging across 
the table a small ledger. He began to add 
up column after column, and to do it several 
times over, but each time with the same re- 
‘sults. There was the expenditure; there 
was the income and subscriptions; and, in 
the black box was the overplus; but the 
overplus deficient five pounds—always five 





hands tied behind her; for there was a trace 
of meal all round her waist? 
she had not been making a pudding or a pie 
either. How could it have got there? How- 
ever that might be, Alice 
spirits all day! 
Peter retired to his 

hade Alice give him a candle; as he wanted 


| 
O, dear no! 


vas in the biithest | 


table at night, and | 


pounds—no more, and no less. “ What’s the 
‘good of it? Iknow there were three notes 
in that box last wednesday-week,” said he, 
| softly, and laying a trembling finger on his 
| lip. 

Alice put the tread and cheese at hand for 
| his supper, and went off to talk to Mrs. Hart 
for a little while; saying, 2s she closed the 
| door, that she would come in and see him 
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again before going to her own room. Mrs. 
Hart lived in the girls’ house across the 
courtyard, within the gateway; and all her 
flock being safely stowed away for the night, 
she was sitting down by her fireside, to re- 
gale herself with a cup of tea, as Alice went 
in. Of course, Alice must have a cup of tea, 
too: and over it, they began talking, first of 
one thing and then of another, until they 
mentioned old Nanny Liversedge. 

“She says she has raised the money to 
buy Willie’s discharge, all but about ten shil- 
lings,” observed Mrs. Hart. 

“Then Mark must have given her some- 
thing handsome, I suppose,” said Alice, a 
good deal astonished. 

“JT don’t know. Mark’s very near; but 
she has been to Mr. Elsworthy, and to old 
Mrs. Cameron; they’re charitable folks. 
And, as she told me you’d given her five 
shillings—” 

“Just like her! I never gave her any- 
thing of the kind. There’s very little good 
in Nanny. She thought to get more out of 
you by that story.” 

“Then she was mistaken, for I gave her 
just nothing at all. Isaid I should ask you 
first; and she need not come to me again 
until I sent for her.” 

While this talk was going forward in Mrs. 
Hart’s parlor, Peter Garnet was still poring 
over the school accounts. He had pushed 

s scanty hair straight from his forehead, 
and looked like a miserable necromancer 
detected in working some demoniacal charm. 
All sorts of temptations were whispering in 
his ears. At first sight, this default in his 
accounts had not struck him in all its bear- 
ings; and, when it did, it came upon his 
moral sense with all the force of a crushing 
blow. Why he might be dismissed from his 
situation at Saint Ann’s, after having held it 
with credit, honor, and success for forty 
years! He might be dismissed. Good God! 
dismissed as a thief who had appropriated 
to his own use, money entrusted to him for 
the benefit of the school! At that thought 
he broke out into a cold sweat, and clutched 
at the little box with a terrible eagerness. 
The habit of being respected and looked up 
to was as strong with him as any other habit, 
and the idea of losing it was maddening. 
But where had the money gone? Who had 
access to the place where the box was kept ? 
Why, only himself, and Alice, and old Nanny 





Liversedge when she came to clean the 
rooms. 

There was no adequate solution of the 
mystery. He must have taken it out him- 
self, and lost it. Still there was the defi- 
ciency. Could he make it good? Not he; 
he had never saved money in his life; he 
had only been always just on the point of 
beginning, that Alice might have a little for- 
tune when he died; but he had not begun 
yet. His last quarter’s salary was all gone 
except a few shillings, and his next would 
not be paid until after the audit of the ac- 
counts on the following Monday. By that 
time the default would be known all over 
Broughton. There was another way the 
tempting denion suggested ; the chance do- 
nations of strangers and visitors to Saint 
Ann’s were given to him, and he had to ren- 
der an account of them to the governors. 
Was it not possible so to diminish the 
amounts attached to each name as to make 
up the missing sum? ‘That was a very sub- 
tle, because safe temptation. Peter knew it 
was safe; and his staring eyes fixed on the 
list of casual subscribers very miserably. 
Should he do it? He had got his hand 
stretched out to draw the paper to him, 
when Alice suddenly reappeared. 

“ Why, father, you look thoroughly mazed 
over those accounts!” she cried, coming up 
to him anxiously, “ and you’ve never touched 
your supper. Go to it now. I won’t let you 
spend another minute over your work to- 
night. Why we shall have you ill, and then 
what will happen ?” 

Peter seemed, as she said, mazed—lost. 
He obeyed her as if he had been a little 
child, and suffered her to put away both box 
and papers in the table-drawer without 
making any attempt whatever to prevent.it. 
She also saw him go off to bed before her, 
and, as she was going herself, she said, “I 
cannot think what ails him. I never saw 
him in this way before ; he looked as if he’d 
seen a ghost, when I came back from Mrs. 
Hart’s.” She thought over it a good deal 
before she fell asleep, and hoped it did not 
mean anything but that he was over-tired. 
Then the poor tempted father was pushed 
out of her mind by a dream, in which Rich- 
ard Preston was very conspicuous. 


IV. 
Mr. E_swortHy and Lawyer Hartop were 
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the auditors of the accounts at Saint Ann’s ; 
and, although everybody had implicit confi- 
dence inthe master, the auditors always made 
a point of going over his books as systemat- 
ically as if he had been one of the most 
suspected rogues in Christendom. They came 
to the gateway about half-past ten, and there 
was to be a general meeting of the governors 
at twelve. Peter Garnet had had a misera- 
ble time of it; but he had struggled through 
an honest man still, though appearances were 
sorely against him. He had determined to 
tell his plain tale—that the money had dis- 
appeared, and that he could not account for 
its disappearance—and leave his long ser- 
vices snd spotless character to bear him 
through. 

There was a great deal of business to get 
through at the meeting—three boys to elect 
from amongst seven candidates, and three 
girls from twice that number—besides the 
talking and unnecessary arguing over trifles 
which always takes place on such occasions. 
Peter was very exact in his personal appear- 
ance that day, and made Alice brush his coat 
the last thing before he went to the board- 
room ; but he could not put off the careworn 
anxiety of his countenance, nor lessen its 
sickly pallor. He had not told his daughter 
any thing of what was impending, and she 
only supposed that he was nervous and upset 
by the pressure of his work, now that he 
was growing older: so she tried to spare 
him where she could, and privately consulted 
the school-doctor, who assured her there 
was nothing to fear. Peter left her sitting 
at her work, with an eye to the window, lest 
the Fordham wagon should go by: and, 
with his poor old heart thumping against his 
ribs as if it would come through, went his 
way to the board-room, to receive the audi- 
tors. ~ 

They came before their time, as it seemed 
to him; Mr. Elsworthy as benevolent, and 
Lawyer Hartop as sagacious as usual. Well, 
where were the books, and how was the sub- 
scription-list this quarter ? 

The subscription-list was even fuller than 
usual; but—and, standing up opposite to 
them, and speaking in a voice that shook, in 
spite of all his efforts to be calm, Peter told 
his tale; adding that it was his desire to 
make up the deficiency from his quarter’s 
salary, then due. Mr. Elsworthy had looked 
him commiseratingly in the face while he 
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was speaking; but Lawyer Hartop, who 
would not have done his sagacity the vio- 
lence to trust any man while there was the 
smallest circumstance of suspicion against 
him, kept his eyes on the table, and was 
drumming softly with his fingers when the 
master had ceased. 

“Tt is a grievous pity, My. Garnet,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy ; “ a very grievous pity. How 
do you account for it ?” 

Peter could not account for it at all. He 
might have taken it out with other money 
and lost it. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Garnet, that won’t do,” 
eried Lawyer Hartop, with derisive jocular- 
ity. ‘“Methodical men like you don’t take 
out money unconsciously, and then lose it. 
We must lay the circumstance before the 
governors.” 

Poor Peter was sorely wounded ; but he 
had the courage to speak up for himself. 
“You have known me from a boy, Mr. Har- 
top, surely you won’t be the first to suspect 
me ?” he said, proudly, while Mr. Elsworthy 
looked away from him sorrowfully. 

“T never profess to know any man, Mr. 
Garnet, till his coffin-lid is fastened down 
upon him, and we come to reading his will,” 
replied the lawyer; “that I call the test of 
character ; and I’ve known it to upset, a score 
of times or more, all my foregone conclu~ 
sions.” 

Peter said no more; but—when Mr. Els- 
worthy assured him he should have his sup- 
port with the governors, and added that he 
saw no adequate reason for the withdrawal 
of their confidence from a man who had been 
their faithful servant for forty years—his heart 
swelled within: him. 

The board-room clock ticked itself slowly 
round to twelve, and then the governors 
and candidates for election, with their 
mothers and the voters came all together, 
and the business was gone into and done 
quickly ; for Mr. Elsworthy had whispéred 
to the chairman that there was something 
serious to come on concerning the master, 
and he was anxious to get the rest disposed 
of. 

There was a full attendance of govern- 
ors; and, when the board-room had been 
cleared of strangers, Peter’s case was brought 
forward, and stated by limself. They were 
astonished to a man; but how he was to’ be 
dealt with caused great diversity of opinion, 
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and he was requested to withdraw that they 
might consider it. One gentleman suggested 
that, as the master offered to make good the 
deficiency, they should pass the matter over ; 
another feared the loss argued a very careless 
keeping of his trust; and the chairman of- 
fered it as his suggestion that it was a begin- 
ning of evils which they, as governors of a 
public charity, were bound to check in the 
bud. The chairman’s remark found many 
echoes: Lawyer Hartop’s voice the most dis- 
tinct amongst them. Mr. Elsworthy begged 
that the master’s long services and unim- 
peachable character might have their weight ; 
and, after a little more discussion, it was car- 
ried, by a large majority, that Peter Garnet 
should be advised to resign. He was, ac- 
cordingly, called in and informed of the res- 
olution. 

Peter Garnet was proud and obstinate ; 
and, as soon as he saw his fate written in all 
those faces, familiar, most of them, since 
they were boys, a sudden resentment fired 
his heart, and gave his lanky figure, for the 
moment, a: heroic air. Being advised to 
resign was tantamount to dismissal; but 
Peter would not so understand it. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, resting one hand on 
the table where he stood, opposite to the 
chairman, and looking from one averted face 
sto another as he spoke, “ Gentlemen, I am as 
well fitted for my duty as I have ever been, 
and I will not condemn myself by accepting 
your permission to resign.” 

“Then it only remains for us to dismiss 
you,” replied the chairman. 

Accordingly, Peter Garnet was formally 
dismissed from the office of Master of Saint 
Ann’s School, on account of an irregularity 
connected with his keeping of the books. 
Having heard his sentence, the old man, with 
another long row of nails driven into his 
coffin-lid, made his mechanical bow to the 
governors, and went up to the Gate-room, 
where Alice was just recovering from a blush 
aroused by the transit of the Fordham wagon. 
There was no need for her to ask what ailed 
him now; for, the moment he entered the 
room, he said, while a crimson spot burnt on 
his sallow cheek, 

“ Alice, pack up all that belongs to thee 
and me, and let us be going. I amno longer 
Master of Old Saint Ann’s!” 

“T was born here. Why are we to go, 
father? What has happened ?” 





“The governors have dismissed me, Alice.” 

He could not bear at first to tell her why. 
She looked at him sadly, but said no moré ; 
and they both sat down mechanically to eat 
the dinner which had been waiting on the 
table for ever so long. While they were thus 
occupied, there was a knock at the door, and 
in came Mr. Elsworthy, his .fine countenance 
full of a genuine compassion. 

“T hope you don’t require any assurance 
from me, Mr. Garnet, that I am persuaded 
this is all a miserable mistake,” he said, ex- 
tending his hand to the ejected schoolmaster. 
“TI shall lose no opportunity of expressing 
that opinion everywhere.” 

“You're very kind, Mr. Elsworthy. I 
thought I’d more friends of your stamp than 
I prove to have,” replied Peter, bitterly. 

“ Don’t let it get the better of you, or else 
you'll die of it—I see, Peter, how you're 
taking it to heart,” said Mr. Elsworthy, re- 
lapsing into the familiar form of address, as 
he remembered that they had been boys to- 
gether at the grammar-school. 

“Die of it?” repeated poor old Peter. 
“No! I'll live to see myself righted, if it be 
only for the sake of Alice there.” 

“That is the proper spirit to meet an in- 
justice with. The governors commissioned 
me to pay you your quarter’s salary, and I 
hope vou'll let me do you justice if they would 
not. You know the Master of Saint Ann’s, 
if he hold office for twenty years, is entitled 
to the retigng pension—well, I mean to pay 
it you myself as a testimony of what Brough- 
ton owes you——” 

“Thank you, Mr. Elsworthy, for your 
noble intentions ; but there’s work in me yet, 
and, please God, while there is, I'll be no 
man’s pensioner,” replied Peter, with grate- 
ful resolution. “This is my Cue, and there’s 
the written receipt—the last time Pll sign 
my name to aught concerning Old Saint 
Ann’s,” 

He gave a slip of paper into Mr. Els- 
worthy’s hand, and sat down heavily. 

“Tt is very hard, after foriy toilsome years, 
to be sent adrift like this ; but I’ll not believe 
you'll suffer long,” said Mr. Elsworthy, en- 
couragingly. “If they had taken a night to 
sleep on it they’d have acted’ differently. 
Peter, you must receive the pension. You 
know I can spare it well, and the boys and 
girls will never miss it.” 

“They hadn’t need, sir. But it’s not that, 
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Mr. Elsworthy, it’s the principle of the thing. 
Let me keep my own respect, if I must lose 
other folk’s. We'll say no more about it, if 
you please, sir.” 

And, seeing that Peter was firm, Mr. Els- 
worthy pressed it no more, 

Long before evening, the news had spread 
through Broughton that Peter Garnet—that 
man familiar to every eye, and dear to every 
poor soul’s heart, in all the town—had 
ceased to be Master at Old Saint Ann’s. Oh, 
how Nanny Liversedge bemoaned herself! 
He’d been such a kind friend to her an’ 
hers; .he’d been the making of Mark, and 
what should she do without him? There 
were hundreds of young men—ay, and fathers 
of families, too—who had been Saint Ann’s 
boys, and they would hardly believe it. He 
dismissed for making away with money! 
There must be a mistake somewhere ; but it 
was not he who had made the mistake, they 
were sure! Old Master—as they still fondly 
called him—was honest and true to the back- 
bone! 

Mark Liversedge spoke out bravely for 
him, too, at Downham’s bank, and in the 
market-place, and at the mechanics’ institute, 


thereby giving great offence to Lawyer Har- 
top; but Mark loved Alice, and, I hope, this 
solitary gratuitous act of kindness may weigh 
very heavily in the balance against his long 
after-life of hardness and hypocrisy. Amongst 
others, Richard Preston learnt the bad news, 
and his first impulse was to go straight to 


the gateway and see Alice. Leaving the 
wagon under charge of a carter belonging to 
a Fordham farmer, he hastened thither, 
and found both her and Peter busy packing 
up. ' 

Peter received hint more kindly than usual 
—for a friendly act is not to be scouted by a 
man in disgrace—and Alice gave him a sweet 
look of gratitude. 

“You must not be downcast, master ; for, 
from the biggest to the littlest of us, there’s 
not one of us credits a word agen you,” said 
he. 

“Tam not downcast, Richard; if I were a 
guilty man, I should be downcast enough ; 
but innocence can bear a great deal.” 

Poor Peter spoke in a tragedy sort of way, 
as Richard afterwards said; but it was not to 
make an impression, so much as to keep 
down the great anguish that was crying 
aloud at his heart. 
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Alice was very white and tearful. It 
seemed such a cruel shame to treat her good 
old father in that way—the governors ought 
to be ashamed of themselves, she said. And 
be very sure Richard Preston agreed with 
her. 

“ Where are we to go, father, when we have 
packed up what belongs to us. Have you 
ever thought of that?” she asked, pausing 
with a pile of dusty volumes between her 
hands and chin. 

“Where are we to go?” echoed Peter, 
helplessly. ‘“ Where are we to go, Alice? 
I am sure I can’t tell where we are to go.” 

«“ You'll come to Fordham with me, master. 
My sister Jane’ll make you welcome, I know, 
and we have room enough—say you will,” 
exclaimed Richard, eagerly; “it’s a real 
pretty cottage, Alice —fiowers and apple-trees, 
and I can’t tell you what all.” 

Alice blushed, and said she knew it was. 
She had often thought it the prettiest cottage 
in Fordham; but she must not go so far 
away from the town, she must stay within 
reach of her customers. Peter went on with 
his packing, and left them to settle it. He 
began to change his mind about Richard 
Preston now, and to think that he was a gen- 
erous young fellow, if he was not a gentle- 
man. So he took no notice of the whispering 
in the window or of the strong arm round 
Alice’s pretty waist. 

“ Jane is going to be married, and I shall 

have nobody to take care of me unless you 
will, Alice,” Richard was saying, coaxingly. 
“The master could live with us, and we 
should all be so happy together you can’t 
think.” 
_ “Yes, I can, Richard; but I don’t think I 
ought just now,” replied Alice softly. “I al- 
ways said, you know, that it could not be yet 
—I would rather wait until my father is 
cleared—you might not like to hear it talked 
about after.” 

“Let nobody dare to say one word agen 
old master to me!” cried Richard. I'd 
knock him down straight! Come, Alice, 
don’t be hard; what is to become of me 
without any womankind at home wher Jane’s 
gone?” 

“Richard, dear, will you please say no 
more about it now?” said Alice, looking up 
at him with swimming blue eyes. “I have 
so much come upon me all at once, that you 
imust not be impatient with me.” 
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“Don't look at me so pitiful, then, or I) 
shall go on saying it all the more. I can’t! 


help myself, Alice.” And he lifted up her 


sorrowful face and kissed it. “If it bothers | 


you, darling, I'll be quiet now ; but I can’t 
and I shan’t be quiet long. Don’t cry!” 
This exhortation produced a sob, and another, 
and, finally, a great outbreak of tears; in 
which Richard was fain to comfort her with 
sweet words. Poor old Peter stood aghast. 
When the paroxysm was over, the master 
asked Richard if he had not better go; and, 
when he had heard Alice scold herself for 
her folly, Richard said he thought he had. 
“And I'll go and see if my Aunt Deane can 
take you in to lodge. I think she can,” he 
said. This was a grand relief to both father 
and daughter, and away he went. 

Aunt Deane kept a greengrocer’s shop 
directly opposite to Saint Paul’schurch. She 
was a widow woman without any children, 
and drove a very good business in a small 
way. She had three empty rooms: which 
she would be glad to let for a trifle to any- 
body bringing their own furniture. So, what 
did Richard do, but rush off to a friend of 
his, a cabinet-maker, and bade him put into 
the rooms all that was needful; including a 
magnificent mahogany chest of drawers ; for, 
said he to himself, when Alice comes to 
Fordham, she shall have things neat and 
new, and I might as well buy ’em now: 
Uncle Tom’s legacy will pay all. He bar- 
gained with Aunt Deane not to betray him, 
and then went back to the gateway, and told 
Alice where he had found lodgings, and that 
they would be quite ready to go into next 
day. Alice had gone down to meet him, 
and thanked him for his kindness after a 
very pleasant fashion, and Richard —as 
happy as a king—whistled his way back to 
his forsaken wagon, and went home to Ford- 
ham rejoicing. 

Mark Liversedge did not come that night. 
Perhaps he thought he was doing his old 
master more good by defending him in public 
places than intruding to offer private sym- 
pathy. Alice congratulated herself on his 
staying away; but poor old Peter took it 
sorely to heart, and said he had thought 
better of Mark than that; but it didn’t 
matter—nothing mf&ttered now. He kept 
up very well until it was dark, and Alice was 
putting out the supper; then, some slight 
remark of hers, that this was the last time 





she should need to do it there, quite overset 
him ; and, dropping his head upon the table, 
the old man cried like a child, murmuring 
between his sobs—* After all these forty 
years to be turned off for a thief! All these 
forty years!” Alice knelt at his side, with 
her arm round his neck, and cried with 
him. 
V. 

ALICE and her father were settled at Mrs, 
Deane’s, opposite the church, and Broughton 
had almost ceased to talk ¢bout the master’s 
dismissal (except on Sunday mornings, when 
the conceited young jackanapes his successor, 
had affronted its sense of pedagogical deport- 
ment by his airs and graces), when one day 
Peggie Hartop called at the green-grocer’s 
shop in a peculiar state of flurry and excite- 
ment. She had held honestly to Alice in her 
misfortunes, and now she came to give her a 
splendid order. Alice and her father were 
in their little parlor,—such a poor insignifi- 
cant little room it looked after the grand old 
gateway! Alice at work, very hard as usual, 
and Peter getting up an antiquarian article 
for the Broughton Weekly Advertiser, which, 
after warmly advocating his cause in its col- 
umns, had given him a little to do in the way 
of correcting proofs, and occasionally filling 
a spare half-page when there was a dearth of 
news. 

“Let us go into your room, Alice,” sug- 
gested Peggy, breathlessly, and with a glance 
at the absorbed Peter ; so Alice rose, dropped 
her sewing, and led the way to her sanctum. 
Peggy plumped down there, in her glory of 
flounce and feather, full into the midst of the 
little white bed, manifesting a kittenish vi- 
vacity which ought to have been defunct in 
her twenty years before at least. Alice won- 
dered what aifed her. 

“You will never guess what brought me 
here to-day, Alice, so i'll tell you: I am 
going to be married!” 

“To Mr. Mark Liversedge?” said Alice. 

“Yes, and I want you to make me my 
wedding-bonnet ; you have so muc) taste.” 

“T shall be very glad, I’m sure. J always 
thought I should have to make it,” Alice 
said, with intense glee; “I have not seen 
Mr. Mark Liversedge since we came here, 
but will you tell him I congratulate him 
heartily upon his good fortune ? ” 

“Yes, I'll tell him. I dare say he will be 
very much obliged to you. You are a kind 
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little creature, Alice, to forgive his leaving 
you,—I know.” — 

“Well, then, Miss Hartop, if you do 
know, I don’t mind telling you that there 
never was any chance of my liking him; be- 
cause I liked somebody else first. You are 
much better suited to him than ever I should 
have been,” said Alice. 

«So he thinks now, and, of course I am,” 
replied Peggy with an air of superiority. 
“ Now, let us talk about the bonnet.” 

So they talked about the bonnet, and 
settled that; then they talked about the 
wedding-dress, and settled that; then they 
talked about the travelling dress, and settled 
that; and then they talked about all sorts of 
dresses to be worn at all sorts of times, and 
settled them, and came round to the bonnet 
again. “For,” said Peggie sententiously, 
“the bonnet is the crown of all, and if that 
looks pretty, the rest is of very little conse- 
quence.” 

About three weeks after this interview 
(which was followed by almost daily inter- 
views on the same subject), Alice announced 
to her father one morning at breakfast that 
it was Miss Hartop’s wedding-day, and she 
was going across to the church to see her 
married. “If you look out of the window 
when you hear the carriages, you'll see her 
too,”—she’ll look beautiful, and so will 
Mark!” she added wickedly. 

Peter winced whenever he heard the young 
man’s name; for, though Mark had spoken | 
up for him out of doors, he had quite left off ! 
his pursuit of Alice. It would not do for a 
man in his position, who was sure to rise in 
the world, to have a connection like the dis- 
missed schoolmaster, he had prudently re- 
flected; so, throwing love to the dogs, he 
began to pay court to Peggy Hartop and 
her future money-bags with much better 
success than he was ever likely to have had 
with pretty Alice Garnet. Or a blue-nosed 
December morning, half Broughton rushed 
to church to see them married. 

It was on the evening of this very wed- 
ding-day, while the bells at Saint Paul’s 
were ringing merrily in honor thereof, that 
alittle lad came up to Widow Deane’s with 
a message to Peter Garnet from the chaplain 
at the Union Workhouse, desiring that he 
would go there without delay, for Nanny 
Liversedge was dying; and she could not 








die easy without speaking to him. Peter 


‘ 


took his hat and stick, and went aWay down 
the High Street at once. The old man did 
not walk so erect now as he used to do, and 
he had a humbler way with him; but many 
was the friendly “Good evening,” and “ Glad 
tosee you looking so brisk, master,” which 
met him as he went. 

amongst those who had taken his dismis- 
sal from Old Saint Ann’s very hardly, none 
had seemed to feel it so much as Nanny Liv- 
ersedge: he had brought up her sons and 
grandsons, daughters, and granddaughters, 
and had befriended her and: advised her 
when others were digusted by her worthless- 
ness so that it was not remarkable she should 
send for him at the last stage of all. He 
was ushered into the ward where she lay, 
and found that Mr. Elsworthy and the chap- 
lain were waiting for his appearance, and 
that the old woman had not long to live. 
She recognized him, however, when he came 
to the bedside, and began to talk so much in 
her old canting way at first, that Peter was 
at a loss to know why she had sent for him; 
but, recollecting herself, suddenly, she cried 
out with vehemence : 

“T’ve been a wicked woman, Peter Garnet, 
but the Lord’s a punishing me now. Willie 
’d no sooner got home again than he fell into 
t?old ways, and they say he’ll be transported 
for what he’s done last. But, I shan’t live 
to see it! You, Mr. Elsworthy, an’ you, 
Parson Smythe, is witness of what I’m saying 
—it was I stole the five-pound note out 
o’ Peter Garnet’s box at Old Saint Ann’s,—I 
stole it to help buy off poor Willie!” 

Peter Garnet lifted his poor bent head 
and said fervently: “I thank God, I thank 
God!” 

“I'd gone to beg something of Alice, an’ 
while she went to fetch it, I saw t’ box stand- 
ing an’ t’ keys hanging in t’ lock ; and, quick 
as thought, I’d opened it, and ta’en out one 
of t?notes. Lord forgive me. It was for 
Willie I did it, nought else ’ud ha’ tempted 
me.” 

She began to whine and whimper, and 
slowly fell away into a state of unconscious- 


ness, and so continued till she died, about two 
hours after. 

“] knew we should see you restored, Peter 
Garnet,” said Mr. Elsworthy with a fervent 
grasp of his hand as they passed out into the 
street. Peter’s heart was so full that he 
= only repeat, “I thank God, I thank 
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There was a keen wind blowing through 
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picture; and there was spiced beer in mugs; 


and through the elms as he got back to|and, besides the dinner; there were buns 


Widow Deanc’s and went up-stairs. 
Richard Preston, all a glow with his cold 
walk from Fordham, was entertaining Alice. 


There, 


for tea, and kindred dissipations which no 
|Saint Ann’s scholar ever forgot the de- 
|lights of. Well, the bells at Saint Paul’s 
| were ringing as the lads marched into the 


Directly they saw him they knew what had’ dining-hall, two and two,—one half of them 


happened. 
“Hurray, old master, I said you’d come to 
honor and glory yet!” cried Richard with 


enthusiasm, and then he fell to kissing Alice 


in the most preposterous way,—the selfish 
fellow was thinking he should get somebody 
to take care of him now. 

Peter sat down; and, as soon as he could 
collect himself, he told them how it was and 
Nanny Liversedge’s confession; and then 
they were all so surprised and vexed at them- 
selves for never having suspected the old 
woman before,—it was so likely she should 
have taken it! Alice recaiied the extraordi- | 
nary rapidity with which Mrs. Hart had said, 
the money had been raised to buy Willie’s | 
discharge, and she wondered how she could | 
have been so stupid as to miss seeing the | 
whole case at once. After they had discussed | 
it in all its bearings, and when the time for | 
Richard to go home was come, he whispered | 
triumphantly to Alice: 

“Get your wedding-bonnet made. 
not going to wait more than 
longer!” 

While she was pouting her sweet lips to | 
rotest against such absurd impatience, he | 
ifted her up in his strong arms and vowed | 
he would run off with her that very minute | 
if she opened them to make any objection, | 
and Peter was so changed from his old self’! 
that he said : 

“ And quite right, too, Richard. She is over 
masterful by half.” 

What could Alice say? If she tried to 
speak, Richard stopped. her mouth, and her | 
father abetted him. Well, she resigned her- | 
self very happily to her fate; made her'| 
wedding-bonnet and wedding-gown and mar- | 
ried the miller’s man that day week,—q very | 
different bride from the one who had gone | 
to church in the morning with clever Mark | 
Liversedge. 


I am 
a week 


VI. 
CHRISTMAS ])AY at Old St. Ann’s was always | 
kept with roast beef, plum-pudding, and al 
other formalities of the season gently let 
down to the capacities of charity children. | 
It was the greatest day in the year to them, | 
and the boy and girl who was not happy | 
then, might give up all hope of being happy | 
ever afterwards. There was holly stuck all 
over the dining-hall, and round the founder’s ' 


thinking that all that rej@icing was over the 
‘roast beef and plum-pudding which they 
| were going to eat. They had got into their 
| places, and were all standing up. ready to 
ising grace at the word of command, when,’ 
lo! there was only an empty place at the 
jhead of the table. But at that identical 


|moment, there appeared in the doorway 
| Mr. Elsworthy, and close behind him Peter 
Garnet. 

“ Hurray, old master!” screamed a small, 
timid boy, who had cried dreadfully when he 
left home; but who was now so horrified at 

|his breach of discipline that he began to 


subside into a whimper for fear of conse- 
quences, until Mr. Elsworthy advanced to 
the table, and said: “Old master it is, boys, 
come back to you. Give him a cheer,—a 
good one!” 

t was a good one; and the girls, in their 
room, heard it, and would have liked to shout 
too. Then the beef and pudding began; 
after which Peter made his speech, and broke 
| down, and was cheered on, and broke down 
jagain, and finally gave it up as a useless 
‘trial, with a fervent “God bless you all, my 
| boys!” 
| It is five years this Christmas, since Peter 
Garnet was restored to his office of Master 
at Old Saint Ann’s, and the town gave him 
that handsome testimonial,—fifty new sov- 
ereigns, in a crimson purse netted by the 
hands of Mrs. Mark Jiversedge herself. 


, Mark will be Mayor of Broughton some day. 


Meantime, he works early and late in his 
dingy office, and spins more money than he 
can ever enjoy, and comes home to nightly 
repentance in a trim, stiff parlor, with a 
scarecrow wife ; whose enjoyment it is to rail 
at him from her sofa-corner, and to ask him 
what he would have been if he hadn’t mar- 
ried her? Privately, Mark thinks he would 
have been much happier and quieter; but he 
daren’t say so for the world. There are many 
men who quail before Mark; hut not one of 
them quails so abjectly as Mark does before 
his wife. 

Alice is the miller’s man’s delight, and the 
mother of his three tidy boys: who will. be 
millers, every one of them, to the last of the 


generation. They all take after Richard; 


and yet they are the pride and joy of grand- 
father’s heart; he promises himself that the 
next one, maybe, will be like his pretty Alice. 
The next one cannot possibly do better than 


be like her, and so God bless her! 





JOHN AND JONATHAN. —BRAHMA. 


CompLimMENT TO Dr. Coartes Mackay.— 
A number of gentlemen in Washington, ad- 
mirers of Dr. Mackay’s genius, and gratified 
listeners to his recent lectures here, desirous of 
paying him a quiet and unostentatious compli- 
ment before his departure, as a mark of their 
respect for the man and the author, invited him 
to a private bang at Gautier’s saloon last 
evening. The coffpany, though limited, em- 
braced a number of the most distinguished gen- 
tlemen, amongst whom we may be permitted to 
mention Gen. James Shields, Governor Price, 
Hon. Mr. Seward, General Quitman, Hon. Mr. 
Boyee, Hon. Mr. Sherman, Hon. Mr. Burlin- 
game, Hon. Mr. Morse, and the Hon. Mr. Par- 
rott. Lord Napier and Sir Wm. Ouseley were 
among the invited guests, both of whom wrote 
handsome letters of regret, declining on account 
of prior engagements. Gen. Shields, by invi- 
tation, presided at the entertainment, and, after 
the cloth had been removed, he made a few ap- 
propriate remarks, conckuding with «a sentiment, 
in response to which the distinguished guest de- 
lighted the company by delivering the annexed 
beautiful poem : 

JOHN AND JONATHAN. 

Said brother Jonathan to John, 

“You are the elder born, 

And I can bear another’s hate, 

But not your slightest scorn. 

You’ve lived a life of noble strife, 

You’ve made a world your own, 
Why, when I follow in your steps, 
Receive me with a groan ? 


“T feel the promptings.of my youth, 

That urge me evermore 

To spread my fame, my race, my name, 
From shore to furthest shore. 

I feel the lightnings in my blood, 
The thunders in my hand, 

And I must work my destiny 

Whoever may withstand. 


“And if you'd give me, brother John, 

The sympathy I crave, 

And stretch your warm fraternal hand 
Across the Atlantic wave, 

Vd give it such a cordial grasp 
That earth should start to see, 

And ancient crowns and sceptres shake 

That fear both you and me.” 


Said brother John to Jonathan, 
“ You do my nature wrong; 
Inever hated, never scorned, 
But loved you well and long. 
If children of the self-same sire, 
We’ve quarrell’d now and,then, 
Twas only in our early youth, 
And not since we were men. 


“And if with cautions, cooler blood, 

Result of sufferings keen, ° 

I sometimes think you move too fast, 
Mistake not what I mean. 

I’ve felt the follies of my youth, 
The errors of my prime, 

And dreamed for you—my father’s son— 
A future more sublime. 
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‘* And here’s my hand, ’tis freely given, 

I stretch it o’er the brine, 

And wish you from my heart of hearts 
A higher life than mine. 

Together let us rule the world, 
Together work and thrive ; 

For if you’re only twenty-one 
I’m scarcely thirty-five. 


|‘ And I have strength for®obler work 
Than e’er my hand has done, 

And realms to rule and truths to plant 
Beyond the rising sun. 

Take you the West and I the East, 
We'll spread ourselves abroad, 

With trade and spade, and wholesome laws, 
And faith in Man and God. 


“Take you the West and I the East! 

We speak the self same tongue 

That Milton wrote and Chatham spoke 
And Burns and Shakspeare sung ; 

And from our tongue, our hand, our heart, 
Shall countless blessings flow, 

To light two darkened hemispheres 
That know rfot where they go. 


'«< Our Anglo-Saxon name and fame, 
Our Anglo-Saxon speech, 

Received their mission straight from Heaven 
To civilize and teach. 

So here’s my hand, I stretch it forth ; 
Ye meaner lands look on! : 

From this day hence there’s friendship firm 
*Twixt Jonathan and John!” 


They shook their hands, this noble pair, 
And o’er the “ electric chain” 
Came daily messages of Peace 
And Love betwixt them twain. 
When other nations sore oppressed, 
Lie dark in sorrow’s night, 
They look to Jonathan and Jolin 
And hope for coming light. 
—From the National Intelligencer, Jan. 15. 


| 





BRAHMA. 

As the Journal is entitled to the honor of 
having published the first of the many parodies 
of “ Brahma,” it begs leave to offer to the be- 
wildered readers of that incomprehensible poem 
the germ from which it was probably developed. 
In the ‘‘ Mahabharata,” a Hindoo epic poem, 
composed about three centuries before the 
Christian era, occur the following lines :— 


“For he that thinks to slay the soul, or he that 
thinks the soul is slain, 

Are fondly both alike deceived: it is not slain, 
it slayeth not ; 

It is not born—it doth not die; past, present, 
futurs, knows itmot ; : 
Ancient, eternal and unchanged, it dies not 

with the dying frame. 
Who knows it incorruptible, and everlasting, 
and unborn. 
What heeds he, whether he may slay, or fall 
himself in battle slain ?” 
This translation may be found ‘in an article 
on India in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1852.— 
‘rom the Providence Journal, Dec. 4. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HUNGER AND THIRST. 

HunGER is one of the beneficent and terri- 
ble instincts. It is, indeed, the very fire of 
life, underlying all impulses to labor, and 
moving man to noble activities by its imperi- 
ous demands. Look where we may, we see 
it as the motive fower which sets the vast 
array of human machinery in action. It is 
Hunger which brings these stalwart navvies 
together in orderly gangs to cut paths 
through mountains, to throw bridges across 
rivers, to intersect the land with the great 
iron-ways which bring city into daily com- 
munication with city. Hunger is the over- 
seer of those men erecting palaces, prison- 
houses, barracks, and villas. Hunger sits at 
the loom, which with stealthy power is weav- 
ing the wondrous fabrics of cotton and silk. 
Hunger labors at the furnact and the plough, 
coercing the native indolence of man into 
strenuous and incessant activity. Let food 
be abundant and easy of access, and civiliza- 
tion becomes impossible; for our higher 
efforts-are dependent on our lower impulses 
in an indissoluble manner. Nothing but the 


necessities of food will force man to labor, 
which he hates, and will always avoid when 


possible. And although this seems obvious 
only when applied to the laboring classes, it 
is equally though less obviously true when 
applied to all other classes, for the money we 
all labor to gain is nothing but food, and the 
surplus of food, which will buy other men’s 
labor. 

If in this sense Hunger is seen to be a 
beneficent instinct, in another sense it is ter- 
rible, for when its progress is unchecked it 
becomes a devouring flame, destroying all 
that is noble in man, subjugating his human- 
ity, and making the brute dominant in him, 
till finally life itself is extinguished. Beside 
the picture of the activities it inspires, we 
might also place a picture of the ferocities it 
evokes. Many an appalling story might be 
cited, from that of Ugolino in the famine- 
tower, to those of wretched shipwrecked 
men and women who have been impelled by 
the madness of starvation to murder their 
companions that they might feed upon their 
flesh. 

What is this Hunger—what its causes and 
effects? In one sense we may all be said to 
know what Hunger is; in another sense no 
man can enlighten us; we have all felt it, 
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but Science as yet has been unable to furnish 
any sufficient explanation. Between the 
gentle and agreeable stimulus known as 
Appetite, and the agony of Starvation, there 
are infinite gradations. The early stages 
are familiar even to the wealthy; but only 
the very poor, or those wi have undergone 
exceptional calamities, such as shipwreck and 
the like, know anything of the later stages, 
We all know what it is to be hungry, even 
very hungry; but the terrible approaches of 
protracted hunger are exceptional experi- 
ences. From materials furnished by sad ex- 
periences, both familiar and exceptional, I 
will endeavor to state the capital phenomena 
and their causes. 

In every living organism there is an inces- 
sant and reciprocal activity of waste and re- 
pair. The living fabric in the very actions 
which constitute its life, is momently yield- 
ing up its particles to destruction, like the 
coal which is burned in the furnace: so much 
coal to so much heat, so much waste of tissue 
to so much vital activity. You cannot wink 
your eye, move your finger, or think a 
thought, but some minute particle of your 
substance must be sacrificed in doing so. 
Unless the coal which is burning be from 
time to time replaced, the fire soon smoul- 
ders, and finally goes out; unless the sub- 
stance of your body which is wasting be from 
time to time furnished with fresh food, life 
flickers, and at length becomes. extinct. 
Hunger is the instinct which teaches us to 
replenish the empty furnace. But although 
the want of food, necessary to repair the 
waste of life, is the primary cause of Hun- 
ger, it does not, as is often erroneously 
stated, in itself constitute Hunger. The ab- 
sence of necessary food causes the sensation, 
but it is not itself the sensation. Food may 
be absent without any sensation, such as we 
express by the word Hunger, being felt ; as 
in the case of insane people, who frequently 
subject themselves to prolonged abstinence 
from food, without any hungry cravings; 
and, in a lesser degree, it is familiar to us all 
how any violent emotion of grief or joy will 
completely destroy, not only the sense of 
Hunger, but our possibility of even swallow- 
ing the food which an hour before was crav- 
ingly desired. Further, it is known that the 
feeling of Hunger may be allayed by opium, 
tobacco, or even inorganic substances intro- 
duced into the stomach, although none of 
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these can supply the deficiency of food. 
Want of food is therefore the primary, but 
not the proximate, cause of Hunger. I am 
using the word Hunger in its popular sense 
here, as indicating that specific sensation 
which impels us to eat; when the subject 
has been more fully unfolded, the reader will 
see how far this popular sense of the word is 
applicable to all the phenomena. 

We can now understand why Hunger 
should recur periodically, and with a fre- 
quency in proportion to the demands of 
nutrition. Young animals demand food 
more frequently than the adult; birds and 
mammalia more frequently than reptiles and 
fishes. A lethargic boa-constrictor will only 
feed about once a-month, a lively rabbit 
twenty times a-day. Temperature has also 
its influence on the frequency of the recur- 
rence: cold excites the appetite of warm- 
blooded animals, but diminishes that of the 
cold-blooded, the majority of which cease 
to take any food at the temperature of 
freezing. Those warm-blooded animals 
which present the curious phenomena of 
“winter-sleep,” resemble the cold-blooded 
animals in this respect; during hybernation 
they need no food, because almost all the 
vital actions are suspended. It is found that, 
at this temperature of freezing, even diges- 
tion is suspended. Hunter fed lizards at 
the commencement of winter, and from time 
to time opened them, without perceiving any 
indications of digestion having gone on; and 
when spring returned, those lizards which 
were still living, vomited the food which they 
had retained undigested in their stomachs 
during the whole winter.* 

Besides the usual conditions of recurring 
appetite, there are some unusual conditions, 
depending on peculiarities in the individual, 
or on certain states of the organism. Thus 
during convalescence after some maladies, 
especially fevers, the appetite is almost in- 
cessant; and Admiral Byron relates that, 
after suffering from a month’s starvation 
during a shipwreck, he and his companions, 
when on shore, were not content with gorg- 
ing themselves while at table, but filled their 
pockets that they might eat during the inter- 
vals of meals. In certain diseases there is a 
craving for food which no supplies allay ; 
but of this we need not ‘speak here. 


* Hunter: Observations on Certain Parts of 


the Animal Economy. 
DCCXVI. LIVING AGE, 


VOL. XX. 27 
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The animal body is often compared with a 
steam-engine, of which the food is the fuel 
in the furnace, furnishing the motor power. 
As an illustration, this may be acceptable 
enough, but, like many other illustrations, it 
is often accepted as if it were @ real analogy, 
a true expression of the facts. As an analo- 
gy, its failure is conspicuous. No engine 
burns its own substance as fuel: its motor 
power is all derived from the coke which is 
burning in the furnace, and is in direct con- 
stant proportion to the amount of coke con- 
sumed; when the coke is exhausted, the 
engine stops. But every organism consumes 
its own body; it does not burn food, but 
tissue. The fervid wheels of life were made 
out of food, and in their action motor power 
is evolved. The difference between the or- 
ganism and the mechanism is this; the pro- 
duction of heat in the organism is not the 
cause of its activity, but the result of it; 
whereas in the mechanism the activity origi- 
nates in and is sustained by the heat. Re- 
move the coals which generate the steam, 
and you immediately arrest the action of the 
mechanism; but long after all the food has 
disappeared, and become transformed into 
the solids and liquids of the living fabric, 
the organism continues to manifest all the 
powers which it manifested before. There 
is of course a limit to this continuance, inas- 
much as vital activity is dependent on the 
destruction of tissue. The man who takes 
no food lives like a spendthrift on his capital, 
and cannot survive his capital. He is ob- 
served to get thin, pale, and feeble, because he 
is spending without replenishing his coffers ; 
heis gradually impoverishing himself, because 
Life is waste ; for Life moves along the step- 
ping-stones of change, and change is death. 

If we examine the blood of a starving 
man, we shall find its elementary composi- 
tion to be precisely similar to that of the 
same man in his healthy state, but the pro- 
portions of that composition will be greatly 
altered; the globules—which may be: de- 
nominated the nutritive solids of the blood— 
are much diminished in quantity, the inor- 
ganic constituents, which are the products of 
destroyed tissues, much increased. In fact, 
these inorganic products, like the pawn- 
tickets found in the spendthrift’s desk, are 
significant of the extravagance and the pov- 
— point to ruin. 





e cannot say how long such a spend- 
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thrift life may continue, because Time has 
no definite relation to the phenomena of 
starvation ; these depend ‘on certain specific 
changes going on in the body, which may 
occur with indefinite rapidity. Within the 
same period of time the whole cycle of 
change necessary for destruction may have 
completed itself, or only a few of the stages 
in this cycle may have been gone through ; a 
man under certain conditions will not survive 
six days’ fasting, and under other conditions 
he will survive six weeks. But if we cannot 
with any precision say how long starvation will 
be in effecting its fatal end, we can say how 
much waste is fatal. From the celebrated ex- 
periments of Chossat on Inanition,* it appears 
that death arrives whenever the waste 
reaches an average proportion of 0.4. That 
is to say, supposing an animal to weigh 100 
Ib., it will succumb when its weight is re- 
duced to 60 lb. Death may of course ensue 
before that point is reached, but not be pro- 
longed after it. The average loss which can 
be sustained is 40 per cent; sometimes the 
loss is greater, especially if the animal be 
very fat: thus in the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society, a case is reported of a fat 
pig which was buried under thirty feet of 
chalk for one hundred and sixty days; his 
weight fell in that period no less than 75 per 
cent. Curiously enough, as an illustration 
of what was just said respecting Time not 
being an index, fishes and reptiles were 
found by Chossat to perish at precisely the 
same limit of weight as warm-blooded ani- 
mals, but they required a period three-and- 
twenty times as long to do it in: thus if the 
experiment be performed of starving a bird 
cand a frog during the warm weather, al- 
though both will perish when their loss of 
«weight reaches 40 per cent, the one will not 
susvive a week, the other will survive three- 
-and-twenty weeks. 

Having clearly fixed these principles, we 
mey proceed to consider the many remarka- 
ble cases of prolonged fasting which appeal 
to the credulity of the public, and which find 
a‘pilece even in very grave treatises, as well 
asin the less critical columns of newspapers. 
‘Are we to believe these marvels, or reject 
them ? and on what grounds are we justified 
in rejecting them? Such questions the 
reader will frequently be called upon to 


* Osossat: Recherches Expérimentales sur I’ 
Lnanition. 
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answer; and as a contribution towards the 
formation of a definite and philosophical 
judgment, I will state some of the most 
striking cases on record, and the physiologi- 
cal principles implied in them. 

The human body is in many respects so 
different from that of animals, especially in 
its complexity, that we can draw no very ac- 
curate conclusion from their powers of en- 
during abstinence; but after ail, the differ- 
ences will only be differences of degree, and 
and the same physiological laws must regu- 
late both, so that we may be certain of the 
effect of abstinence on man not being essen- 
tially dissimilar to that on all other warm- 
blooded animals. Let us therefore first see 
how the case stands with animals. The ex- 
periments of Pommer establish that carniy- 
orous animals resist starvation longer than 
the herbivorous; birds of prey longer than 
birds feeding on seeds and fruits. I think 
we might @ priori have deduced this conclu- 
sion from the known differences in the inter- 
vals of recurring Hunger, and in the differ- 
ent quantities of food eaten by the two 
classes. The carnivorous animal eats vora- 
ciously when food is within reach, but having 
satisfied his appetite, he remains several 
hours before again feeling hungry; and ina 
state of nature the intervals between his 
meals are necessarily variable, and often 
much prolonged, because his food is neither 
abundant or easy of access. The. herbivo- 
rous animal, on the other hand, has his food 
constantly within reach, and is almost always 
eating, because an enormous amount of veg- 
etable food is needed to furnish him with 
sustenance. The lion, or the cat, becomes 
inured to long abstinence ; the rabbit or the 
cow scarcely knows the feeling. It is clear, 
therefore, that the one will better endure 
long fasting than the other. Chossat’s exper- 
iments on eight-and-forty birds and animals 
show that the average duration of life ex- 
ceeded nine days and a half—the maximum 
being twenty days and a half, the minimum 
a little more than two days. The young al- 
ways die first, the adult before the aged : this 
is true of men as of animals. Some of the 
simpler animals exhibit remarkable powers of 
endurance. Latreille pinned a spider toa 
cork, and after foyr months found it still 
alive. Baker kept a stag-beetle three years 
in a box without food, and at the end of that 
period it flew away. Miiller relates that a 
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scorpion not only survived the voyage from 
Africa to Holland, but continued without food 
for nine months afterwards. Rondelet kept 
a fish three years without food, and Rudolphi 
a Proteus anguineus five years! Snakes, 
we know, live for many months without eat- 
ing; and Redi found that a seal lived, out of 
water and without food, four weeks. In 
these cases, except the fish kept by Ronde- 
let, the animals were quiescent, and did not 
waste their substance by the ordinary activi- 
ties; and with regard to the fish, some doubts 
may be entertained whether it did not find 
worms and larve in the water. 

Passing from animals to man, we find that 
death arrives on the fifth or sixth day of total 
abstinence from food and drink. ‘But this is 
a general statement to which various excep- 
tions may be named. Much depends on the 
peculiar constitution of the individual, his 
age, health and other conditions. Some die 
on the second and third days; others sur- 
vive till the tenth, eleventh, and even six- 
teenth days. Again, considerable differences 
will result from the different situations in 
which the men are placed—such as those of 
quiescence or activity, of temperature, mois- 
ture, &c. 

The examples of protracted fasting re- 
corded, are,.as usual, deficient for the most 
part in that rigorous authenticity which is 
demanded by science; many of them are 
obviously fabulous exaggerations. M. Bérard 
has borrowed the following from Haller, add- 
ing some cases which came under his own 
knowledge. I give them as specimens, not 
as data. 

“A young girl, ashamed to confess her 
poverty, went without food for seventy-eight 
days, Tole which she only sucked lemons. 

“ Another woman of the same place re- 
mained four months without food, and another 
fasted a whole year. 

“ Haller reports two other cases of fasting 
for three and four years. 

“Mackenzie reports in the Philosophical 
Transactions the story of a young girl who 
had lockjaw for eighteen years, and had 
taken no food during four years. 

“ A Scotchwoman is reported in the Phil- 
osophical Transactions, vol. lxvii., to have 
lived eight years without taking any thing 
except a little water on one or two occasions. 

“A .case of fasting for ten years is cele- 
brated in many works. Fabrice de Hilden, 
who took pzecautions against deception, says 
that Eva Flegen neither ate nor drank dur- 
ing six years, 
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“But all these stories are surpassed by 
that of a woman who remained fifty years 
without food ; it is added, however, that she 
sometimes took skimmed milk.” 

“ Admitting,” says M. Bérard, “ that there 
has been deception in some of these cases, 


j and that the love of the marvellous has pre- 


sided over the narrations of others, we can- 
not refuse to believe that some are authentic. 
Every year such cases are registered. In 
1836, M. Lavigne invited me to visit a wo- 
man of fifty-two, who, after having reduced 
herself to a glass of milk daily during eigh- 
teen months, had taken nothing in the shape 
of food or drink during the last five months. 
In 1839, M. Parizot communicated to me 
the fact of a girl at Marcilly who had taken 
no solid nutriment for six years, and for the 
last five years no liquid or solid. In 1838, 
M. Plongeau wrote to me to say that he had 
seen a woman at Ayrens, aged eight-and- 
forty, who during the last eight years had re- 
ceived no nourishment whatever.”* 

It is rather startling to find so learned a 
physiologist as M. Bérard recording such 
cases, and trying to explain them. The 
possibility of deception and exaggeration is 
so great, that we are tempted to reject al- 
most every one of these cases rather than re- 
ject all physiological teaching. 

The following is one of the most extra- 
ordinary of the cases which are repeated by 
modern writers with confidence. Janet 
M’Leod after epilepsy and fever, remained 
five years in bed, seldom speaking, and re- 
ceiving food only by constraint. At length 
she obstinately refused all sustenance, her 
jaws became locked, and in attempting to 
force them open two of her teeth were bro- 
ken. A small quantity of liquid was intro- 
duced by the aperture, none of which she 
swallowed, and dough made of oatmeal was 
likewise rejected. She slept much, and her 
head was bent down on her breast. In this 
deplorable state she continued four years, 
without her relatives being aware of her re- 
ceiving any aliment except a little water ; 
but after a longer interval she revived, and 
subsisted on crumbs of bread with milk, or 
water sucked from her hand. 

Attention is called to the two facts of 
Janet’s seldom speaking and sleeping much, 
because, supposing the case to be true, they 
materially affect the question. In a state of 
such quiescence as is here implied, the waste 
of the body would be reduced to a minimum, 


* BERARD: Cours de Physiologie, 1848, vol. i. 
p. 588, 
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consequently the need of food would be min- 
imised. Nevertheless, in the present state of 
Physiology, I think we are justified in assert- 
ing that some deception or exaggeration, 
not now ascertainable, is at the bottom of 


this ag of all similar cases; and until a case- 


free from all suspicion shall have been pro- 
duced for the satisfaction of Science, we are 
bound to deny the probability of such stories; 
since that which all our knowledge shows to 
be in itself contradictory, and, as far as we 
can judge, not possible, must necessarily 
have the highest improbability, and can only 
be accepted on the most rigorous evidence. 
Either we must give up our Physiology alto- 
. gether, or we must reject these stories. 

For observe, on the one hand, several of 
the reported cases of long fasting have been 
subsequently proved to be impostures, and 
this naturally throws a suspicion over all 
similar cases. On the other hand, physiolog- 
ical laws, established by induction from 
thousands of facts tested in every variety of 
method, pronounce these cases to be not posi- 
sible: and we are called upon to decide 
whether it is more probable that these in- 
ductions should be wrong, or that some im- 
posture or exaggeration should lie at the 
bottom of the narrated marvels? There 
cannot be a moment’s hesitation as to which 
alternative we must accept; but the reader 
will naturally desire a clear conception of 
the physiological contradictions which I have 
asserted to be implied in these marvellous 
narratives—the more so as many professed 
physiologists do not seefn to be aware of 
them. 

Supposing the waste of the body to be re- 
duced to a minimum by the perfect quies- 
cence in which the patients remained, we 
must still bear in mind that this diminution 
is not total arrest of waste. The patient 
scarcely moves, seldom speaks, and sleeps 
much. Very little destruction of tissue will 
take place, compared with the amount des- 
troyed by the same person in ordinary ac- 
tivity, and very little food will be needed to 
repair such waste; but although compara- 
tively small, the amount of waste will be 
absolutely large; we cannot say how large it 
will be, we can only say that it must be large. 
Let us fix our attention on only two sources 
of this waste, and the proof will be evident. 
The production of animal heat is only possi- 
ble through a large amount of chemical 
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change going on in the organism ; it is pro- 
duced by “ direct combustjon ” (according to 
the chemical school of physiologists), by “the 
disengagement of heat in chemical composi- 
tions and decompositions ” (according to an- 
other school), and according to all schools 
the high temperature of the body depends 
on organic processes, which necessarily imply 
waste of tissue. The warmth of the bed in 
which the patient lies is not sufficient to pre- 
serve her temperature at its proper height; 
she must burn her own substance to keep 
up her animal heat; and when we think of 
the high degree of temperature maintained 
during a period of four years, solely by the 
combustion of the body itself, we shall see 
at once that it is utterly impossible any or- 
ganism, during so long a period, could sus- 
tain such waste without repair. Here, then, 
is the dilemma: either Janet M’Leod did 
maintain the ordinary temperature of the 
body during these four years, in which case 
she must have destroyed more tissue to pro- 
duce that heat than she could have had orig- 
inally; or she did no¢ maintain the ordinary 
temperature, in which case she would have 
died from the very want of this animal heat, 
since all organisms perish when their normal 
temperature is considerably lowered. 

Let us now consider the second source of 


‘waste. Janet breathed during these four 


years; gently we may suppose, and with no 
deep inspirations, yet constantly, day and 
night without interruption. Now, what does 
this breathing depend on? It depends on 
the constant interchange between carbonic 
acid in the blood, and oxygen in the air. 
Unless there were carbonic acid in the blood 
no exchange could take place, no breathing 
could be effected. Every moment, therefore, 
some small portion of carbonic acid must be 
separated from the blood, and replaced by 
oxygen. Whence came this carbonic acid? 
From destruction of tissue. Directly, or in- 
directly, carbonic acid was produced in the 
act of waste. Its presence implies waste, 
and the act of breathing implies a continu- 
ous supply of such waste. That this is no 
hypothesis, but the simple expression of the 
facts, every physiologist knows. It may be 
rendered generally intelligible by referring 
to what is observed with the hybernating an- 
imals. The dormouse begins its winter sleep 
well clothed with fat. It never moves for 
months ; its respiration is slow and feeble, 
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but it does breathe, and the waste of its fat, 
which this breathing causes, is very noticea- 
ble at the close of winter. Now, if we sup- 
pose Janet to have been in a state of “ sus- 
pended vitality” analagous to that of the 
dormouse, we shall still have to admit that 
her breathing alone would gradually waste 
her substance; and however slow that waste 
may be supposed, it cannot have been such 
that four years would not have exhausted 
the whole body. Every time she moved in 
bed, every time she spoke, every time she 
raised her hand, the rate of waste would be 
accelerated. It is found that a slug kept 
without food loses one-eleventh of its weight 
in six weeks. We cannot admit that, even 
in a bed-ridden girl, the vital activity would 
be slower than in a slug; and we know from 
Chossat’s experiments that the loss of four- 
tenths of weight destroys all animals. 

From these general considerations, which 
might be multiplied, I affirm that, unless all 
Physiology is a delusion, the marvellous stories 
of four years’ fasting, and the like, are im- 
postures ; and the affirmation is strengthened 
by all the cases we know in which the motive 
and possibility of deception are eliminated. 
Thus when men have voluntarily starved 
themselves to death, they have never sur- 
yived three months. Grani¢é, who murdered 
his wife, starved himself in the prison of 
Toulouse, and expired on the sixty-third 
day, during which time he drank water, and 
occasionally ate a little. The religious en- 
thusiast, whom Dr. Willan refers to, lived 
only two months, although he occasionally 
sucked an orange. They only survived thus 
long, because in abstaining from solid food, 
they did not also abstain from liquid. Life 
is considerably prolonged if liquid be taken. 
Redi found that birds kept without water as 
well as food lived only nine days; those to 
whom he gave water lived twenty days.* I 
cannot, however, agree with those physiolo- 
gists who, like Burdach and Bérard, attribute 
this sustaining power of water to the organic 
particles suspended in it; because such an 
amount must necessarily be quite inadequate 
to supply the loss of an organism whose 
waste is rapid; and we must remember that 
an animal dies of Thirst even more rapidly 
than of Hunger; so that when water is with- 
held, the death is hastened by the complica- 


* Repti: Osservazioni intorno agli animali vir- 
ente, 
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tion of two causes. Now Janet M‘Leod, and 
other persons said to have lived without food 
or drink, were under the pressure of these 
two causes, and sustained that pressure, we 
are told, four years! 

We are thus forced to reject all narratives 
of absolute fasting prolonged over three 
months; and having considered the effects of 
total abstinence, we may now inquire into 
the effects of partial abstinence. An animal 
deprived of food perishes whenever its loss 
of weight reaches a certain point; and, curi- 
ously enough, insufficiency of food causes 
death at precisely the same point, 7. ¢. as 
soon as the original weight is reduced to six- 
tenths. Men, therefore, reduced to an ir - 
sufficient allowance, whether from famine, 
shipwreck, or siege, will inevitably perish 
unless the allowance be increased, just as if 
they had received no food at all, only they 
will be longer before they succumb. An im- 
portant lesson is contained in this fact, and 
one which should never be forgotten in the 
management of prisons, schools, or work- 
houses. 

Terrible are the aspects of starving men; 
and it is well that we should know these 


aspects, lest we be the dupes of impostors, 
or cenfound the truly wretched with the pro- 


fessional mendicant. The first noticeable 
point in the excessive thinness of starving 
men, which is not the leanness of lean men, 
but manifests itself as unmistakable emacia- 
tion. The face is always lividly pale, the 
cheeks are sunken, the eyes—oh! what an 
expression in the eyes! never to be forgotten 
by those who have once seen it: all the vital- 
ity of the body seems centred there, in fever- 
ish brightness; the pupil is dilated, and the 
eye is fixed in a wild stare which is never 
veiled by the winking lids. All movements 
of the body are slow and difficult: the hand 
trembles; the voice is feeble; intelligence 
seems gone; the wretched sufferers, when 
‘asked what they feel, have but one answer, 
|“ We are hungry.” 

| There is one remarkable fact with refer- 
‘ence to starvation which may here be noted, 
‘and that is the resistance opposed by the 
‘nervous substance to the effects of emacia- 
‘tion. Instead of being the first to suffer from 
‘deficient food, as its complexity and the late- 
‘ness of its appearance in the animal series 
| would lead us to suppose, the nervous tissue 
,is the last affected: From the experiments 
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of Chossat we learn that, in 100 parts, 93 
are lost of fat, 52 of the liver, 42 of the 
muscles, 16 of the bones, and only 2 of the 
nerve-substance, by the time starvation has 
terminated in death. The idea of our solid 
bones, principally composed of inorganic 
matter, losing eight times as much as our 
semi-liquid nerves, which are so predomi- 
nantly organic in their structure, will seem 
very paradoxical; and the paradox is in- 
creased when we learn that, in spite of fat 
being beyond all proportion the most de- 
structible tissue in the body, Von Bibra finds 
the fat in the brain scarcely affected in star- 
vation, although the fat in the muscles has 
been greatly wasted.* It is this which 
enables us to explain the sleeplessness of 
men and animals suffering from hunger. A 
starving man has been known to remain 
seven days and nights without sleep. This 
nervous excitability, which often manifests 
itself as delirium, probably arises from the 
disengagement of the brain from those or- 
ganic activities which in the normal state call 
so largely on its energies ; for, as I have else- 
where endeavored to show, the energies of 
the brain are not expended only on intelli- 


gence and emotion, but likewise, and to a 
great extent, on the functions of nutrition 


and locomotion. Considering the brain as a 
centre or fountain of influence, we may detect 
three streams in which the influence flows— 
a nutritive stream, a locomotive stream, and 
a sensitive stream. If the demand from the 
nutritive stream be large, the supply to the 
sensitive and locomotive streams will be pro- 
portionately reduced. Deep thought or anx- 
iety disturbs the digestion and circulation; 
violent and protracted exercise amounting to 
fatigue, incapacitates for thinking; the habitu- 
ally trained athlete is nearly an idiot, the 
over-eater little better. When therefore, a 
man is starving, the amount of nervous activ- 
ity usually expended on his nutritive system 
is disengaged, and as his feebleness diminishes 
his muscular activity, the amount of nervous 
influence usually expended on locomotion is 
reduced, leaving the brain, with all this surplus 
activity, to prey upon itself: sleeplessness and 
nadness naturally result. 

Respecting the agonies endured by starv- 
ing men, we have little accurate information. 
When those who have undergone the horrors 
of starvation are preserved, and attempt to 

* Cansratt: Jahresbericht, 1854, p. 119. 





recount them, they cannot do more than 
give vague indications; for there is nothing 
more difficult to describe than the sensations 
of the alimentary canal, even during the 
continuance of the sensation; and how diffi- 
cult it is to describe them when past, may be 
conceived by any one who attempts to do so 
in his own case. Most of the narratives we 
have, are recorded by men little accustomed 
to analyse their sensations, and we must be 
content to fix our attention on the general 
characteristics of these narratives. From 
these cases two may be selected. 

Goldsmith says that the captain of a 
wrecked vessel told him that “he was the 
only person who had not lost his senses 
when they received accidental relief. He 
assured me his pains at first were so great as 
to be often tempted to eat a part of the men 
who died, and which the rest of his crew 
actually lived upon. He said that, during 
the continuance of this paroxysm, he found 
his pains insupportable, and was desirous at 
one time of anticipating that death which he 
thought inevitable. But his pains gradu- 
ally ceased after the sixth day (for they had 
water in the ship, which kept them alive so 
long), and then he was in a state rather of 
langour than desire; nor did he much wish 
for food except when he saw others eating. 
The latter part of the time when his health 
was almost destroyed, a thousand strange 
images rose upon his mind, and every one of 
his senses began to bring him wrong infor- 
mation. When he was presented with food 
by the ship’s company that took him up, he 
could not help looking at it with loathing 
instead of desire; and it was not till after 
four days that his stomach was brought to 
its natural tone, when the violence of his 
appetite returned with a sort of canine eager- 
ness.” * 

The next case is peculiarly valuable, as 
being the daily record of a man who volun- 
tarily starved himself. He was a merchant, 
whose losses so preyed upon his mind that 
he resolved on suicide; and after roaming 
about the country from the 12th to the 15th 
of September 1818, dug himself a grave in 
the wood, and remained there till the 3d of 
October, when he was found, still living, by 
an innkeeper. Hufeland, who records the 
case, says that, after an abstinence of eigh- 
teen days, the man still breathed, but expired 

* History of the Earth, vol. ii. p. 126. 
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immediately after a little bouillon had been 
forced down his throat. On his person they 
found a diary, written in pencil, from which 
the following are extracts : 


“ Sept. 16.—The generous philanthropist 
who may find my corpse is requested to bury 
it, and to repay himself for the trouble by 
my clothes, my purse, my pocket-book, and 
knife. I have not committed suicide, but I 
die of starvation because bad men have de- 
prived me of my fortune, and I do not choose 
to be a burden on my friends. It is unneces- 
sary to open my body, since I have said I die 
of starvation. 

“ Sept. 17.—What a night I have passed ! 
It has rained; I am wet through. I have 
been so cold. 

“ Sept. 18.—The cold and rain forced me 
to get up and walk; my walk was very 
feeble. Thirst made me lick up the water 
which still rested on the mushrooms. How 
nasty that water was! 

“ Sept. 19.—The cold, the length of the 
nights, the slightness of my clo*hing, which 
makes me feel the cold more keenly, have 
given me great suffering. 

“ Sept. 20.—In my stomach there is terri- 
ble commotion; hunger, and, above all, 
thirst, become more and more frightful. For 
three days there has been no rain. Would 
that I could lick up the water from the mufsh- 
rooms now! 

«“ Sept. 21.—Unable to endure the tortures 
of thirst, I crawled with great labor to an 
inn, where I bought a bottle of beer, which 
did not quench my thirst. In the evening I 
drank some water from the pump, near the 
inn where I bought the beer. 

“ Sept. 23.—Yesterday I could scarcely 
move, much less write. ‘To-day thirst made 
me go to the pump; the water was icy cold, 
and made me sick. I had convulsions until 
evening; nevertheless, I returned to the 
pump. 

* Sept. 26.—My legs seem dead. For 
three days I have been unable to go to the 
pump. Thirst increases. My weakness is 
such that I could scarcely trace these lines 
to-day. 

“ Sept. 29.—I have been unable to move. 
It has rained. My clothes are not dry. No 
one would believe how much I suffer. Dur- 
ing the rain some drops fell into my mouth, 
which did not quench my thirst. Suieodee 
I saw a peasant about ten yards from me. I 
bowed to him. He returned my salutation. 
It is with great regret I die. Weakness and 
convulsions prevent my writing more. I feel 
this is the last time ae 


This pathetic case illustrates, as indeed all 
other cases do, the truth that Thirst is far 
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more terrible than Hunger. His resolution 
was not strong enough to resist the desire 
for drink, yet he never seems to heve faltered 
in his determination to refrain from food. It 
will be further noticed that he ceases to com- 
plain of the cold when thirst sets in fiercely, 
because then fever had also supervened. 

The sensation of Hunger is at first rather 
agreeable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant 
if prolonged. The sense of keen appetite is 
delightful, but that “ sinking in the stomach” 
which ensues, soon passes from an uneasy 
sensation into positive pain. The pain soon 
becomes acute; and if food be still withheld, 
we feel as if the stomach were being torn by 
pincers. A state of general exhaustion, 
feverishness, headache, lightheadedness, often 
flaming into madness, follows. The whole 
being seems possessed by one desire, before 
which even the energetic instinct of maternity 
has been known to give way, and mothers 
have disputed with their companions for the 
flesh of their dead*children. 

But let us avert our eyes from such scenes, 
and turn them on that of the eight colliers, 
who were shut up in a pit for one hundred 
and thirty-six hours.* The first day they 
shared between them half a pound of bread, 
a morsel of cheese, and two mugs of wine, 
which one of them had brought into the 
mine, and refused to keep for himself alone. 
Two of the men had eaten before descending 
into the mine, and they generously declared 
that they should not die sooner than the 
others, and would not share the small supply 
of food. It is very remarkable that these 
men, who for five days had no nourishment 
whatever, declared, when they were rescued, 
that their abstinence had not greatly incon- 
venienced them. If we knew more of the 
circumstances we might explain this now in- 
explicable fact. 

Having considered the subject of Hunger 
under these general aspects, we may now 
endeavor to answer the question—What 
causes the sensation of Hunger? 

It has been seen that the absence of food 
needed to repair the waste of tissue is the 
primary eause; but it has also been seen 
that this primary cause may exist without the 
existence of that sensation known to us as 
Hunger. All animals need food, but we 
have no ground for supposing that polypes, 


* This case is quoted by Loner in his Traité 
de Physiologie, 1857. 
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jelly-fish, and other simpler animals destitute 
of a nervous system, feel the sensation of 
Hunger; we must therefore seek for some 
more proximate cause of this sensation. 
The popular notion is that Hunger arises 
from emptiness of the stomach, which, ac- 
cording to some physiologists, allows the 
walls of the stomach to rub against each 
other, and the friction causes the sensation. 
It is easy to show the inaccuracy of this hy- 
pothesis, but two facts will suffice here : first, 
the stomach is always empty some time be- 
fore Hunger is felt; secondly, it may be 
empty for days together—in illness—without 
the slightest sensation of Hunger being felt. 

Another notion is that the gastric juice 
accumulates in the stomach, and attacks its 
walls. Such a cause would certainly be 
ample for the effect, and I know but of one 
objection to our accepting it, namely, that 
the fact on which the explanation rests is 
unfortunately a fiction; the gastric juice does 
not accumulate in the empty stomach, but is 
only secreted after the stimulus of food. 

A more ingenious explanation has been 
propounded by Dr. Beaumont, whose name 
is always cited when Digestion is under dis- 
cussion, because he was enabled to enrich 
science with many valuable observations, 
made on a patient who had a hole in his 
stomach, produced by a gun-shot wound, 
“ During the hours of fasting,” says Dr. Beau- 
mont, “the gastric juice is slowly being 
secreted in the follicles and retained in their 
tubes, thereby distending them ; this disten- 
sion, when moderate produces the sensation 
of Appetite, when more powerful, of Hunger.” 
There are several analogies which give color 
to this explanation. Thus, milk is slowly ac- 
cumulated in the breast, and the sense of 
fulness, if unrelieved, soon passes into that 
of pain. But ingenious as the explanation 
is, a closer scrutiny causes us to reject it. 
Out of many arguments which might be 
urged, I will mention only two—one anatomi- 
cal, and one physiological. If the gastric 
juice were accumulated in the tubes, there is 
no anatomical obstruction to its immediate 
passage into the stomach, and the distension 
would be obviated. Nor have we any good 
ground for supposing that an accumulation 
does take place; for Dr. Beaumont’s argu- 
ment that it must take place, because it flows 
so abundantly on the introduction of food 
into the stomach, would equally prove that 





tears must be accumulated in advance, be- 
cause they gush forth so copiously on the 
first stimulus of grief, and that saliva must 
be accumulated, because it flows so freely 
whenever a stimulus is presented. While, 
therefore, Dr. Beaumont’s explanation wants 
an anatomical basis, it is still more directly 
at variance with the physiological fact, that 
when food is injected into the veins or the 
intestines, the sensation of Hunger disap- 
pears, although the stomach is as empty as 
it was before, and the tubes as distended as 
they were before. 

The fact last named would dispose us to 
believe that want of food was after all, the 
proximate as well as the primary cause of 
Hunger, did we not know that tobacco, opi- 
um, and even inorganic substances intro- 
duced into the stomach will remove the sen- 
sation. Humboldt tells us of savages who 
eat clay to allay their hunger; and we all 
know how the first mouthful of food takes 
away the sharpness of the sensation, al- 
though two or three hours must elapse be- 
fore the food will really have entered the 
body. For we must remember that food in 
the stomach is as much outside the organ- 
ism’as if it were in the hand. The alimen- 
tary canal is nothing but a folding-in of the 
general envelope, like the inverted finger of 
a glove; and until the absorbent vesseis 
carry the food from the stomach into the 
circulating system, the food remains outside. 

Here, then, are two noticeable facts: we 
may relieve the sensation of Hunger without 
directly acting on the stomach, the mere 
supply of food to the blood sufficing ; and 
we may relieve the sensation simply by act- 
ing on the stomach, the want of food being 
as great as before. Do not these facts indi- 
cate that Hunger must be related to the 
general state of the system, and to the par- 
ticular state of the stomach? If we once 
regard the subject in this light, we shall be 
easily led to perceive that although the gen- 
eral state of the system, under deficiency of 
food, is the primary cause of Hunger, it is 
only the cause of it in as far as it produces 
a certain condition of the stomach; and this 


‘condition of the stomach is the proximate 


cause of the sensation. I think this mode 
of viewing it will extricate us from the diffi- 
culties which have been brought forward in 
the many discussions as to whether the 
stomach, or one part of the nervous system 
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is the seat of Hunger. The stomach is the 
seat of the sensation, just as the eyes are 
the seat of the sensation of sleepiness ; the 
general state of exhaustion which causes the 
eyes to droop heavily, and the general state 
of the system which causes the stomach to 
produce the sensation of hunger, are equally 
the origins of the two: and as in sleepiness 
we may relieve the sensation by bathing the 
eyes with cold water, yet this will not relieve 
the general exhaustion; so in hunger, we 
may relieve the sensation by opium, or even 
clay, but this will not relieve the general state 
of the system which produced the sensation. 

Although it is evident that the general 
state of the system must be felt, and to it 
we owe those daily variations in comfort 
which we expiess in the terms “ vigor,” 
« gladness,” “ lassitude,” “depression,” &c., 
physiologists have not assigned a name to 
such sensations, The time will come when 
it will be found necessary to distinguish the 
Systematic Sensations (or those arising in 
the system in general), from the Organic 
Sensations (or those arising in the separate 
organs), as these latter are distinguished 
from those of the five special Senses of 
Hearing, Sight, &c. In a popular expo- 
sition, such as I am now employed on, 
the current terms must be accepted; and, 
although, therefore, strict accuracy would 
lead us to say that Hunger, as a Systematic 
Sensation, is caused by want of food to re- 
pair the waste of tissue, and as an Organic 
Sensation, it is caused by a specific condi- 
tion of the stomach ; yet, following popular 
language, we must say that Hunger is a sen- 
sation having its seat in the stomach; and 
all the arguments or experiments which at- 
tempt to prove that its seat must be else- 
where, have reference to the general state of 
the system, but not to the specific sensation 
known to us as Hunger. 

If we examine the stomach of a fasting 
animal, we shall find it pale, and in a condi- 
tion of obvious atony. The blood has re- 
treated from the smaller vessels, and circu- 
lates only in the larger channels. But no 
sooner is the organ stimulated by the intro- 
duction of food, or any irritant substance, 
than this pale surface becomes visibly con- 
gested, turgescent, and its secretions pour 
forth abundantly. With this rush of blood 
to the stomach the sensation of uneasiness 





is carried away. Hence we may conclude 
that Hunger is some way dependent on the 
state of the circulation in the stomach, 

Thirst closely resembles Hunger in being 
a general or Systematic sensation, although 
it is usually considered only as a local and 
Organic sensation—the dryness of the 
mouth and throat. This dryness of the 
throat and mouth, so familiar to us all, is 
produced by a deficiency of liquid in the 
body ; but it may be, and often is, produced 
when there is no deficiency in the general 
system, nothing but a local disturbance, this 
disturbance producing a local sensation. 
Wines, coffee, spices, &c., create a strong 
feeling of thirst, yet the two first increase 
the quantity of liquid instead of diminish- 
ing it. And we know how ineffectual liquid 
in any quantity is to quench the feeling of 
Thirst under some conditions, especially after 
long suffering. 

Andersson, in his travels in Africa, des- 
cribes the sufferings of his men and cattle, 
adding, “ even when the thirsty men and an- 
imals were let loose in the water, although 
they drank to repletion, the water seemed 
to have lost its property, for our best en- 
deavors to slake’ our thirst proved unavail- 
ling.’* The long continuance of Thirst had 
produced a certain feverish condition which 
could not be immediately relieved when the 
system received its necessary supply of 
liquid; this shows that although deficieney 
of liquid is the primary cause of Thirst, the 
proximate cause must be some local affection 
which has been induced. 

On the other hand, this local sensation is 
so dependent on the system, that if water be 
injected into the veins or the intestines, 
Thirst disappears, although the mouth and 
throat have not been touched. A humid at- 
mosphere prevents Thirst; a bath relieves 
it, because the water is absorbed through 
the skin. On this principle, Franklin 
grounds his advice to men who are ex- 
posed to scarcity of drink: they should 
bathe themselves in tubs of salt water, he 
says. This would undoubtedly relieve their 
thirst, but it is a plan which would be exces- 
sively dangerous in shipwrecks, unless food 
were abundant, since the abstraction of so 
much heat as would follow a bath would in 
all probability be fatal. 


* AnpERssoNn: Lake Ngami, p. 38. 
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As deficiency of food to supply the waste 
of tissue is the primary cause of Hunger, so 
deficiency of water to supply the waste which 
goes on incessantly in the excretions, respi- 
ration, and perspiration, is the primary cause 
of Thirst. Every time we breathe we throw 
from our lungs a quantity of water in the 
form of vapor; and we are made sensible of 
this when the breath condenses on the colder 
surface of glass or steel, and when, as in 
winter, the atmosphere is sufficiently cold to 
condense the vapor on its issuing from our 
mouths. This is only one source of the 
waste of water: a more important source is 
that of perspiration, which in hot weather, 
or during violent exercise, causes the water 
to roll down our skins with obtrusive copi- 
ousness. But even when we are perfectly 
quiescent, the loss of water, although not obvi- 
ous, is considerable. It is calculated that 
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tive, it forms the chief ingredient. In the 
nervous tissue 800 parts out of every 1000 
are of water; in the lungs, 830; in the pan- 
creas 871; in the retina no less than 92%, 
Commensurate with this anatomical prepon- 
derance, is the physiological importance of 
water. It is the carrier of the food, the ve- 
hicle of waste. It holds gases in solution, 
dissolves solids, gives every tissue its physi- 
cal character, and is the indispensable con- 
dition of that ceaseless change of composi- 
tion and decomposition on which the contin- 
uance of life depends. 

Such being the part played by water in the 
organism, we can understand how the oscilla- 
tions of so important a fluid must necessarily 
bring with it oscillations in our feelings of 
comfort and discomfort, and how any unusual 
abstraction of it must produce that disturb- 
ance of the general system which is known 
under the name of Raging Thirst—a dis- 
turbance far more terrible than that of starva- 


from which the water will escape as insensi-| tion, and for this reason: during abstinence 
ble perspiration ; and although the amount | from food, the organism can still live upon 
of water which is thus evaporated from the | its own substance, which furnishes all the 
surface must necessarily vary with the cloth-| necessary material; but during abstinence 
ing, the activity, and even the peculiar con- | from liquid, the organism has no such source 
stitution of the individual, an average esti-| of supply within itself. 


Men have been 
mate has been reached which shows that known to endure absolute privation of food 
from two to three pounds of water are daily | for some weeks, but three days of absolute 
evaporated from the skin. From the lungs! privation of drink (unless in a moist atmos- 
it is ascertained that every minute we throw | phere) is perhaps the limit of endurance. 
off from four to seven grains of water, from | Thirst is the most atrocious torture eyer in- 
the skin eleven grains. To these must be | vented by Oriental tyrants. It is that which 
added the quantity abstracted by the kid-| most effectually tames animals. Mr. Astley, 
neys, a variable but important element in the | when he had a refractory horse, always used 
sum. thirst as the most effective power of coercion, 
It may not at first be clear to the reader | giving a little water as the reward for every 
why an abstraction of water daily should pro-| act of obedience. The histories of shipwreck 
foundly affect the organism unless an equiy-| paint fearful pictures of the sufferings en- 
alent be restored. What can it matter that |dured from thirst ; and one of the most ap- 
the body should lose a little water as vapor ? | palling cases known is the celebrated im- 
Is water an essential part of the body? Is! prisonment of one hundred and forty-six 
it indispensable to life? Not only is water | men in the Black Hole at Calcutta—a case 
an essential part of the body, it might be| frequently alluded to, but which must be 
called the most essential, if pre-eminence | cited here at some length on account of its 
could be given where all are indispensable. | physiological bearing : 
In quantity, water has an enormous prepon-| ‘The Governor of Fort-William at Calcutta, 
derance over all other constituents: it forms having imprisoned a merchant—the well- 
70 per cent of the whole weight! There is known Omychund,—the infamous Nabob of 
not a single tissue in the body—not even | Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, on the look-out for 
that of bone, not even the enamel of the a pretext, marched against Fort-William with 
teeth—into the composition of which water | a considerable force, besieged and took it, 
does not enter as a necessary ingredient. In| and imprisoned the surviving part of the 
some of the tissues, and those the most ec-' garrison in the barrack-room named the 
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Black Hole. The letter in which Mr. Hol- 
well, the officer in command, describes the 
horrors of this imprisonment is printed in 


the Annual Register for 1758, and from it | 


the following extracts are made : 


“ Figure to yourself the situation of a hun- 
dred and forty-six wretches, exhausted by 
continual fatigue and exhaustion, crammed 
together in a cube of eighteen feet, in a close 
sultry night in Bengal, shut up to the east- 
ward and southward (thé only quarters 
whence air could reach us) by r walls, 
and by a wall and door to the north, open 
only to the westward by two windows strongly 
barred with iron, from which we could re- 
ceive scarce any the least circulation of fresh 
air. . We had been but a few minutes 
confined before every one fell into a perspira- 
tion so profuse, you can form no idea of it. 
This brought on a raging thirst, which in- 
creased in proportion as the body was drained 
of its moisture. Various expedients were 
thought of to give more room and air. To 
gain the former it was moved to put off their 
clothes; this was approved as a happy mo- 
tion, and in a few moments every one was 
stripped—myself, Mr. Court, and the two 
young gentlemen by me, excepted. For a 
little while they flattered themselves with 
having gained a mighty advantage; every 
hat was put in motion to gain a circulation 
of air, and Mr. Baillie proposed that every 
man should sit down on his hams. This ex- 
pedient was several times put in practices 
and at each time many of the poor creatures, 
whose natural strength was less than that of 
others, or who had been more exhausted, 
and could not immediately recover their legs 
when the word was given to rise—fell to rise 
no more, for they were instantly trod to 
death or suffocated. When the whole body 
sat down, they were so closely wedged to- 
gether that they were obliged to use many 
efforts before they could get up again. Be- 
fore nine o’clock every man’s thirst grew in- 
tolerable, and respiration difficult. Efforts 
were made to force the door, but in vain. 
Many insults were used to the guard to pro- 
voke them to fire on us. For my own part, 
I hitherto felt little pain or uneasiness, but 
what resulted from my anxiety for the suffer- 
ings of those within. By keeping my face 
close between two of the bars I obtained air 
enough to give my lungs easy play, though 
my perspiration was excessive, and thirst 
commencing. At this period so strong a 
urinous volatile effluvia came from the prison 
that Iwas not able to turn my head that 
way for more than a few seconds at a time. 

“ Now everybody, except those situated in 
and near the windows, began to grow out- 
rageous, and many delirious. Water! water! 
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became the general cry. An old Jemmant- 
daar, taking pity on us, ordered the people 


'to bring us some skins of water. This was 


what I dreaded. I foresaw it would prove 
the ruin of the small chance left us, and 
essayed many times to speak to him privately 
to forbid it being brought; but the clamor 
was so loud, it became impossible. The water 
appeared. Words cannot paint the universal 
agitation and raving the sight of it threw us 
into. I flattered myself that some, by pre- 
serving an equal temper of mind, might out- 
live the night; but now the reflection which 
gave me the greatest pain was, that I saw no 
possibility of one escaping to tell the dismal 
tale. Until the water came I had not mysel 
suffered much from thirst, which instantly 
grew excessive. We had no means of con- 
veying it into the prison but by hats forced 
through the bars; and thus myself, and 
Coles, and Scott supplied them as fast as 

ossible. But those who have experienced 
intense thirst, or are acquainted with the 
cause and nature of this appetite, will be 
sufficiently sensible it could receive no more 
than a momentary alleviation : the cause still 
subsisted. Though we brought full hats 
through the bars, there ensued such violent 
struggles and frequent contests to get it, that 
before it reached the lips of any one, there 
would be scarcely a small tea-cupful left in 
them. These supplies, like sprinkling water 
on fire, only seemed to feed the flame. Oh! 
my dear sir, how shall I give you a just con- 
ception of what I felt at the cries and cray- 
ings of those in the remoter parts of the ’ 

rison, who could not entertain a probable 

ope of obtaining a drop, yet could not divest 
themselves of expectation, however unavyail- 
ing, calling on me by the tender considera- 
tions of affection and friendship. The con- 
fusion now became general and _ horrid. 
Several quitted the other window (the only 
chance they had for life) to force their way to 
the water, and the throng and press upon 
the window was beyond bearing ; many, fore- 
ing their way from the further part of the 
room, pressed down those in their passage 
who had less strength, and trampled them to 
death. 

“From about nine to eleven I sustained 
this cruel scene, still supplying them with 
water, though my legs were almost broke 
with the weight against them. By this time 
I myself was near pressed to death, and my 
two companions, with Mr. Parker who had 
forced himself to the window, were really so. 
At last I became so pressed and wedged up, 
I was deprived of all motion. Determined 
now to give everything up, I called to them, 
and begged them, as a last instance of their 
regard, that they would relieve the pressure 
upon me, and permit me to retire out of the 
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wndow to die in quiet. They gave way, and 
with much difficulty I forced a passage into 
the centre of the prison, where the throng 
was less by the many dead, amounting to 
one third, and the numbers who flocked to 
the windows; for by this time they had water 
also at the other window. . . . I laid 
myself down on some of the dead, and, 
recommending myself to Heaven, had the 
comfort of thinking my sufferings could have 
no long duration. My thirst now grew in- 
supportable, and the difficulty of breathing 
much increased; and I had not remained in 
this situation ten minutes before I was seized 
with a pain in my breast, and palpitation of 
heart, both to the most exquisite degree. 
These obliged me to get up again, but still 
the pain, palpitation, and difficulty of breath- 
ing increased. I retained my senses notwith- 
standing, and had the grief to see death not 
so near me as I had hoped, but could no 
longer bear the pains I suffered without 
attempting a relief, which I knew fresh air 
would and could only give me. I instantly 
determined to push for the window opposite 
to me, and by an effort of double the strength 
I ever before possessed, gained the third 
rank at it—with one hand seized a bar, and 
by that means gained a second, though I 
think there were at least six or seven ranks 
between me and the window. Ina few mo- 
ments the pain, palpitation, and difficulty of 
breathing ceased, but the thirst contmued 
intolerable. I called aloud ‘ Water for God’s 
sake.’ I had been concluded dead; but as 
soon as the men found me amongst them, 
they still had the respect and tenderness for 
me to cry out, ‘ Give him water !’ nor would 
Sone of them at the window attempt to touch 
it till I had drunk. But from the water I 
had no relief; my thirst was rather in- 
creased by it; so I dé&ermined to drink no 
more, but patiently wait the event. I kept 
my mouth moist from time to time by suck- 
ing the perspiration out of my shirt-sleeves, 
and catching the drops as they fell like heavy 
rain from my head and face; you can hardly 
imagine how unhappy I was if any of them 
escaped my mouth 
“J was observed by one of my companions 
on the right in the expedient of allaying m 
thirst by sucking my shirt-sleeve. He too 
the hint, and robbed me from time to time 
of a considerable part of my store; though, 
‘after I detected omg I had the address to 
begin on that sleeve first when I thought my 
reservoirs were sufficiently replenished, and 
our mouths and noses often met in contact. 
This man was one of the few who escaped 
death, and he has since paid me the compli- 
ment of assuring me he believed he owed his 
life to the many comfortable draughts he had 
from my sleeves. No Bristol water could be 





more soft or pleasant than what arose from 
perspiration. 

“By half-past eleven tae much greater 
number of those living were in an outrageous 


delirium, and others quite ungovernable; ° 


few. retaining any calmness but the ranks 
near the windows. They now all found that 
eater, instead of relieving their uneasiness, 
rather heightened it, and Air! air! was the 
— ery. Every insult that could be 

evised against the guard was repeated to 
provoke them td fire on us, every man that 
could, rushing tumultuously towards the win- 
dows with eager hopes of meeting the first 
shot. But these failing, they whose strength 
and spirits were quite exhausted laid them- 


selves down, and quietly expired upon their 


fellows; others who had yet some strength 
and vigor left, made a last effort for the win- 
dows, and several succeeded by leaping and 
scrambling over the backs and heads of those 
in the first ranks; and got hold of the bars, 
from which there was no removing them. 
Many to the right and left sunk with the 
violent pressure, and were soon suffocated ; 
for now a steam arose from the living and 
the dead, which affected us in all its circum- 
stances, as if we were forcibly held by our 
heads over a bowl of strong volatile spirit 
of hartshorn until suffocated; nor could the 
effluvia of the one be distinguished from the 
other. I need not ask your commiseration 
when | tell you that in this plight, from half 
an hour after eleven till two in the morning, 
I sustained the weight of a heavy man with 
his knees on my back, and the pressure of 
his whole body on my head; a Dutch sergeant 
who had taken his seat on my left shoulder, 
and a black soldier bearing on my right: all 
which nothing would have enabled me to 
support but the os and pressure 7 
sustaining me all round. The two latter 
frequently dislodged by shifting my hold on 
the bars, and driving my knuckles into their 
ribs ; but my friend above stuck fast, and, as 
he held by two bars, was immovable. The 
repeated trials I made to dislodge this in- 
sufferable encumbrance upon me, at last quite 
exhausted me, and towards two o'clock, find- 
ing I must quit the window or sink } xa 
was, I resolved on the former, having ‘borne 
truly, for the sake of others, infinitely more 
fot life than the best of it is worth. 

“T was at this time sensible of no pa.n 
and little uneasiness. I found a stupor com- 
ing on apace, and laid myself down by that 
gallant old man, the reverend Jervas Bel- 
lamy, who lay dead with his son, the lieute- 
nant, hand in hand, near the southernmost 
wall of the prison. Of what passed in the 
interval, to the time of my resurrection from 
this hole of horrors, I can give you no ac- 
count.” 
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At six in the morning the door was opened, 
when only three-and-twenty out of the hun- 
dred and forty-six still breathed. These 
were subsequently revived. Although the 
principal cause of this mortality must be 
ascribed to the vitiated atmosphere rather 
than to Thirst, we nevertheless see some of 
the frightful phenomena of Thirst exempli- 
fied in this narrative. Death by asphyxia 
(from vitiated air) is generally peaceful, and 
not at all such as is described in the fore- 


going. Attention is moreover called to cer- | 


tain passages in italics. These show that 
the sensation of Thirst is not merely a Sys- 
temic sensation dependent on a deficiency of 
liquid in the system, but a specific sensation 
dependent on a local disturbance: the more 
water these men drank, the more dreadful 
seemed their thirst; and the mere sight of 
water rendered the sensation, which before 
was endurable, quite intolerable. The in- 
crease of the sensation following a supply of 
water, would be wholly inexplicable to those 
who maintain that the proximate cause of 
Thirst is deficiency of liquid; but is not 
wholly inexplicable, if we regard the defici- 
ency as the primary, not the proximate 
cause; for this primary cause having set up 
a feverish condition in the mouth and throat, 
that condition will continue after the original 
cause has ceased to exist. The stimulus of 
cold water is only a momentary relief in this 
case, and exaggerates the sensation by stim- 
ulating a greater flow of blood to the parts. 
If, instead of cold water, a little luke-warm 
tea, or milk-and-water had been drunk, per- 
manent relief would have been attained; or 
if instead of cold water a lump of ice had 
been taken into the mouth, and allowed to 
melt there, the effect would have been very 
different—a transitory application of cold in- 
creasing the flow of blood, a continuous ap- 
plication driving it away. If, therefore, the 
reader is ever suffering from intense thirst, 
let him remember that warm drinks are 
better than cold drinks, ice is better than 
water. 

We must not, however, forget that al- 
though, where a deficiency of liquid has oc- 
casioned a feverish condition of the mouth 
and throat, no supply of cold liquid will at 
once remove that condition, the relief of the 
Systemic sensation not immediately pro- 
ducing relief of the special sensation, never- 
theless, so long as the system is in need of 
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liquid, the feeling of thirst must continue- 
Claude Bernard observed that a dog which 
had an opening in its stomach drank unceas- 
ingly, because the water ran out as fast as it 
was swallowed; in vain the water moistened 
mouth and throat on its way to the stomach, 
thirst was not appeased because the water 
was not absorbed. The dog drank till fatigue 
forced it to pause, and a few minutes after- 
wards recommenced the same hopeless toil; 
but no sooner was the opening closed, and 
the water retained in the stomach, from 
whence it was absorbed into the system, than 
thirst quickly vanished.* 

After learning the physiological importance 
of water, and remembering how the water is 
continually being removed from the body in 
respiration, perspiration, and the various ex« 
cretions, we are greatly puzzled by the great 
variations which animals exhibit in the quan- 
tity they drink. The difficulty is not ex- | 
plained by a reference to the food of the ani- 
mals, some vegetable feeders requiring large 
quantities of water, while others subsist for 
months without drinking, the supply they re- 
ceive in the vegetables they eat being suffi- 
cient for their wants. Dr. Livingstone found 
the elands on the Kalahari Desert, although 
in places where water was perfectly inaccessi- 
ble, with every indication of being in splen- 
did condition, and their stomachs actually 
contained: considerable quantities of water. 
“T examined carefully the whole alimentary 
canal,” he says, “ in order to see if there were “ 
any peculiarity which might account for the 
fact that these animals can subsist for months 
together without drinking, but found nothing. 
Other animals, such as the diiiker (Cephalo- 
pus mergens,) the steinbuck /Tragulus rapes- 
tris,) the gemsbuck (Oryx capensis,) and the 
porcupine, are all able to subsist for many 
months at a time by living on bulbs and tu- 
bers containing moisture. Some animals on 
the other hand, are never seen but in the 
vicinity of water. The presence of the rhi- 
noceros, buffalo, and gnu, of the giraffe, ze- 
bra, and pallah (Antelope melampus) is 
always a certain indication of water being 
within seven or eight miles.”t The only so- 
lution of the difficulty which presents itself 
to my mind is, that animals which can subsist 
long without drinking, do not lose more 

* : Lecons de Physi 
oh Giamoe Brnxaso: Locos do Phe 

+ Missionary Travels wn South Africa, p. 66, - 
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water by evaporation and excretion than can 
be replaced by their vegetable food, since 
that they require the same amount of water 
as other animals for the performance of all 
their functions is physiologically certain. It 
has been observed that in persons who vol- 
untarily abstain from drinking, the excretions 
were diminished to a minimum. Sauvages, 
in his Nosologia Medica, mentions the case 
of a member of the University of Toulouse 
who never knew what thirst was, and passed 
several months, even in the heat of summer, 
without drinking. Another case is cited by 
the same author of a woman who took no 
liquid for forty days. M. Bérard thinks that 
the marvellousness of these facts disappears 
when we remember how much liquid is con- 
tained in all food :* but I am rather disposed 
to doubt the accuracy of the facts than to 
accept such an explanation ; at any rate they 
are facts so very exceptional as to have little 
bearing on our general argument. 

The effects of Thirst are first a dryness of 
the mouth, palate, and throat ; the secretions 
-become less copious; the mouth is covered 
with a thick mucus, the tongue cleaves to 
the palate, the voice becomes hoarse. Then 
the eyes flash fire, the breathing becomes 

* Berarp: Cours de Physiol., ii. 504. 


difficult, a feverish excitement, often passing 
into delirium, comes on. Sleep is fitful, and 
distressed by dreams like those of Tantalus. 
The men shipwrecked in the “ Medusa” 
dreamt constantly of shady woods and run- 
ning streams. It ia to be noticed that the 
sensation of Thirst is never agreeable, no 
matter how slight it may be, and in this re- 
spect is unlike Hunger, which, in its incipi- 
ent state of Appetite, is decidedly agreeable, 
The bodies of those who have perished from 
Thirst show a general dryness of all the tis- 
sues, a thickening of the humors, a certain 
degree of coagulation of the blood, number- 
less indications of inflammation, and some- 
times gangrene of the principal viscera. 
According to Longet, Thirst kills by an in- 
flammatory fever, Hunger by a putrid fever,* 

Such are Hunger and Thirst, two mighty 
impulses, beneficent and terrible, monitors 
ever vigilant, warning us of thé need there is 
for Food and Drink, sources of exquisite 
pleasure and of exquisite pains, motives to 
strenuous endeavor, and servants to our higher 
aims. We are all familiar with them in their 
gentler aspects; may the reader never know 
either in its dreadful importunities ! 


* LonGeEt, Traité de Physiol., 1857. 








‘The Fables of Esop. Translated into Human 
Nature. By Charles H. Bennett. Kent and 
Co. 


Mr. C. H. Bennett is already known to the 
public as the author of “‘ Shadows,” those clever 
designs which appeared some six months since, 
in which the shadow thrown by the figure was 


made to bear some happy allusion to the form | 


from which it was cast. He now appears in a 
new shape, as the illustrator of a set of modern 
ZEsop’s Fables, suited to the meridian of 1857. 
Thus, in the’ “ Wolf and the Lamb,” the wolf 
-is drawn as a garotter, and the lamb, an inno- 
cent, green-looking victim, with carpet-bag, 
umbrella, and gold studded collar. The “ Ass 
in a Lion’s skin” is a young fellow for whom 
his friends have bought a commission. “ The 
Lion and the Gnat” is a tremendous critic, just 
sitting down to roar after his fashion, with pens 
and ink, when the gnat drives him to frenzy in 
the shape of an Italian organ-grinder. he 
“Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” is a policeman 
inveigling a cook, andso on, through twenty-two 


| moral saws and instances. ‘The animal expres- 
| sions are always clever, and the side hits at 
| various. incidents of the day amusing. The 
| design on the cover and frontispiece is itself one 
| of the most remarkable of the whole. A man, 
| it appears, is being tried at the court of the lion 
| for ill-using a donkey, and is getting the worst 
| of it. The asinine prosecutor is on one side, 
|the man himself, in charge of a raven for a 
gaoler, on the other. The prosecutor has se- 
cured the shark for his solicitor, and the fox, 
ape, and vulture for counsel; the defendant 
having to make shift with the wolf, dog, ass, 
and daw. There are a number of other char- 
acters, acting audience, usher, and clerk of the 
court. This design is supposed by the author 
“to be somewhat typical of the intention of fa- 
ble”’—we confess we do not understand how. 
The remaining designs, however, are intelligi- 
ble enough, and we heartily wish the author 
success in his second attempt to devote sportive 
art to the object of moral instruction.—Literary 
Gazette. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
HINDOO EMIGRANTS. 

THE writer was one of twenty Englishmen 
engaged in conveying from east to west 260 
natives of the Carnatic. Forty of these were 
women; and thirty, children under ten years 
of age; the remainder, youths or adult men. 
Most of the males were strictly coolies or 
laborers, chiefly agricultural; but some had 
exercised specific arts or callings, as metal- 
workers, bricklayers, painters, basket-makers, 


cloth-weavers, confectioners, barbers, milk- | 


men, washermen, shoemakers. One had 
been employed in making garlands for native 
festivals and funerals. Many had been gav- 
deners, drawers of toddy from the palmyra 
trees, bullock or bandy drivers, and a num- 
ber had worked in the paddy-fields. Several 
had been “ boys ” or palanquin-bearers, some 
peons, policemen, or messengers; others, 
domestic servants, cooks, or housekeepers. 
One had been a sepoy. Two had been 


schoolmasters, of whom one could read and 
write English imperfectly. About a dozen 
had been to the Mauritius as free emigrants, 
and had there acquired some knowledge of 
French. Fifteen of the party were Mussul- 
mans, six or eight, Roman Catholics, and of 


the remaining, about fifty were Pariahs. 
Their ages varied, but by far the greater 
number were in the prime of early manhood. 

Their complexions were of all shades, 
from light bronze or yellow, through rich 
chestnut brown, to dark olive, bordering on 
black. The children were the fairest, but 
among adults there was a wide range. The 
younger men were especially handsome, with 
open oval countenances, fine eyes and teeth, 
smooth soft skins, and well-proportioned 
forms. Some were, of course, of less grace- 
ful mould, but scarcely any were misshapen, 
and a few were of peculiarly attractive as- 
pect. The women were inferior to the men, 
in personal appearance. 

Though amply supplied with clothing by 
the government emigration authorities at Ma- 
dras, they made little use of it on board, and 
dressed as they were accustomed to do on 
shore. The men contented themselves with 
a cloth round the loins; the garment of the 
women was a long cotton cloth, wrapped and 
folded so as to conceal the trunk, and de- 
scending to the knees, or a little below them. 
Simple as were the materials, there was 
~ uch scope for elegance and taste in the way 
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in which this female drapery was worn. 
They invariably left the head uncovered ; the 
men sometimes did the same; but at other 
times investing it with a turban or cap. In 
both sexes, the feet and legs were bare. 
Young children were quite nude, but had a 
string round the middle, to which the fore- 
cloth would afterwards be attached. 

Unpretending, however, as was their cos- 
tume, these coolies were as profuse in orna- 
ments as their means would allow. The 
women, if unable to procure bracelets of the 
precious metals, wear rings of glass upon 
their wrists, and the greater the number of 
these rings, the better are they pleased. As 
they are necessarily drawn on over the hands, 
they fit loosely upon the arms, and clank one 
On the other as the wearer moves. Rings of 
silver, pewter, or brass, in lieu of more costly 
fabrics, are worn upon the fingers and toes 
and rings or jewels hang from the tip and 
sides of the nose. The neck is encircled 
with strings of beads, or decorated with tas- 
sels and tririkets of various devices, sus- 
pended from a cord. The lobe of the ear is 
perforated, and through the aperture is in- 
troduced a coil of painted paper or palm leaf 
wound on itself like a watch-spring. By 
contrivances such as these, the lobe is some- 
times much elongated, and converted into an 
open circle, larger in circumference than the 
whole remaining portion of the ear. Little 
children are decked with necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings, before they assume a particle of 
clothing. Among men, ear-jewels are fre- 
quent, and in a few may be observed the 
pendent lobe. Some also wear finger and 
toe rings. 

In the arrangement of their hair, these 
emigrants exhibited a great diversity of taste 
with much of what some might call an ab- 
sence of all taste. It was frequent with the 
men to shave the head, except a tuft on the 
crown and at the sides. The hair of the 
vertex is never cut, and is sometimes long 
enough to reach the waist. It is either 
plaited into a queue or tied into a knot, or 
suffered to hang dishevelled. The hair is 
occasionally cut in the most fantastic shapes 
and patterns, and at other times permitted 
to preserve its natural growth and appear- 
ance. The women leave it as nature formed 
it, and in them it is often luxuriant and beau- 
tiful. It is generally lank and soft—in a few 
instances, thick and curling. In young chil- 
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dren, it may be brown; in adults, always 
black, but soon whitens with age. Most of 
the women had their arms tattoed in blue, 
but there was nothing remarkable in the de- 
vices. The other prevalent adornments, if 
such they may be called, were the usual 
idolatrous symbols. The Vishnuvites paint 
three yellow lines, diverging upwards from 
the root of the nose; the Sivaites present 
three parallel horizontal white lines across 
the forehead, breast, and upper arms; and it 
is common with them to have a vertical blue 
line down the centre of the forehead. It 
was the absence of these marks that chiefly 
distinguished from the rest the Mohamme- 
dans and Roman Catholics. 

Both sexes were sadly inattentive to per- 
sonal cleanliness, Every morning, however, 
they might have been seen in rows along the 
deck, washing their mouths, and rubbing 
their teeth with pieces of stick, kept for the 
purpose. This was not neglected, even if it 
included the whole ceremony of ablution. 
They were also in the habit of frequently 
pouring water on their feet. The principal 
occupation of the women was that of de- 
stroying the vermin with which they were 
infested. 

Their food was according to a dietary scale 
prescribed by government, and was more 
liberal than their necessities or indications 
required. Rice was the staple article, to 
_ which the other ingredients, the dholl—a 
species of pulse—the salt fish, the ghee or 
clarified butter, the tamarinds, and savoury 
herbs, were rather regarded as accessories. 
Each day’s first duty was to serve out in one 
mass the requisite amount of provisions for 
the whole. The subsequent appropriation 
and preparation ofthis food were left to the 
emigrants themselves. It was for the most 
part conducted by a certain few, who pos- 
sessed more activity than their neighbors, 
and sufficed to occupy them all the morning. 
The rest: were perfectly willing to be exempt 
from any trouble but that of eating. The 
proper quantity of rice they estimated by a 
measure, brought with them, which allotted 
to each about twenty-four ounces a day; and 
having been duly proportioned, it was set to 
boil in large pans. A cook-house was pro- 
vided on either side of the ship, one for men 
of caste, the other for Pariahs and Mussul- 
mans, Mohammedans will not eat unless 
the cook be of the faith, but Pariahs are 





quite content to take their food at Moorish 
hands. One day, at the commencement of 
the voyage, the Mohammedan cook refused 
to act, in consequence of some offence he had 
received, and his place having been taken by 
a Pariah, the Mussulmans refused to eat, 
They demanded a fresh supply, but with a 
view of correcting such evils for the future, 
the request was disregarded. One of the 
number, however, whose flesh was weak, al- 
though his name was Tippoo Saib, partook 
of the accursed thing, and thereby provoked 
an indignant outbreak on the part of the 
“true believers.” The torrent of abuse 
poured forth, by one youth in particular, was 
overwhelming and terrific. Of execrations 
and expletives they have no lack, but the de- 
nouncement most in vogue i that of all 
kinds of defilement and dishonor to the fe- 
male relatives of the offender, past, present, 
and tocome. A Hindoo, one morning, was 
detected eating meat that he had obtained 
from the ship’s cook, and had a sentence of 
excommunication passed upon him by those 
of his own caste, though with none of the 
violence of the Mussulman proceedings. The 
Pariahs will eat anything. The greatest dif- 
ficulty in provisioning the emigrants related 
to the article of water. At first, there was 
much grumbling about the scantiness of the 
supply, although the consumption exceeded 
the stipulated allowance of three quarts a 
head per day. So, one morning the distribu- 
tion was given up into their own hands, and 
as it was so managed that many did not ob- 
tain any at all, we had in the evening a 
rather serious disturbance. After this, we 
had to watch it ourselves, but by degrees 
they learned to practise greater discretion 
and equity, and a better understanding soon 
prevailing among all classes, they could safely 
be intrusted with the management of their 
own affairs. In the cooler weather experi- 
enced in the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the allowance of water was more than 
they needed, and the only article of which 
the full perscribed amount was ever in de- 
mand was tobacco. 

Smoking was their great solace, but they 


had some positive and defined amusements. 


A tumtum or native drum had been provided 
for them, and when first introduced, occa- 
sioned much merriment; but as, in their 
music, noise is the chief element, the instru- 
ment was soon disabled and laid aside. 
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‘There was a good deal of singing among 
them, and they had many rhyming tales or 
fables, but the sounds to which they re- 
hearsed them scarcely deserved the name of 
tunes. Men would dance in circles to a 
measured step, clapping their hands or strik- 
ing short sticks ; but women never joined in 
the exercise. The only sedentary game re- 
marked was one played with counters upon a 
diagram, like a draught-board, chalked on the 
deck for the purpose, and seemed to partake of 
chance and skill combined. Many of the youths 
amused themselves with athletic sports, and 
there was a general tendency to cheerfulness 
and mirth with no deficiency of resource asto 
pastimes. During the lovely weather we 
enjoyed while running through the south- 
east trade of the Atlantic, their fondness for 
grotesque dressing, mummery, and practical 
joking was pursued in a more systematic 
manner; and with the aid of some rude 
scenery, and a concerted plan, they got up 
a kind of theatrical enrertainment. We 


Europeans were ceremoniously invited to 
witness the performance, in which, so far as 
we could comprehend it, there was not much 
to admire, but as a means of harmless diver- 


sion to a native audience, it was not to be 
despised. 

On this, as on other occasions, we were 
necessarily much indebted to the services of 
the professed interpreters; but such lingual 
acquirements as passed muster with the au- 
thorities at Madras, were far below the 
standard that strangers like ourselves would 
have found it desirable to impose. One only 
of this official class spoke fluent English. 
He was a smart, young man, who had been 
servant to an officer, and could converse 
with equal apparent ease in four of the lan- 
guages of India, but his character was by no 
means a model of propriety. The vernacu- 
lar tongues of the people were the Tamil 
and Telugu, and the Mussulmans among 
themselves used the Hindostani, which they 
have derived from their migratory fore- 
fathers, but it is not generally known to the 
heathen inhabitants of Southern India. The 
Telugu natives were about a fourth of the 
entire number, but most of them could speak 
Tamil also, and many of Tamil extraction 
were acquainted with Telugu. A knowledge 
of the two languages would seem to prevail 
extensively ; but while they have common 


affinities, they are very unlike in details. 
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The Telugu men who worship Vishnu are the 


proper Hindoos. From fifteen to twenty on 
board were able to read and write with ease. 
Some denied that they could do either; but 
on trial, it was ‘found that they could form 
and pronounce the numerous alphabetical 
characters and combinations of their native 
language. The number of these letters and 
sounds is something formidable to an Eng- 
lish student of the Tamil. Others said that 
they could read; yet when books were 
placed in their hands, they were evidently 
at a loss. It seemed a common occurrence 
that they should know their alphabet, picked 
up, it may be, from their parents or playfel- 
lows, without possessing, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, an opportunity for further ac- 
quirements. The information thus gained 
would be almost mechanical, and of little 
practical utility. The inquiries made with a 
view of testing their attainments, led to a 
great rage for cultivating the literary arts. 
Papers, pens, and ink were eagerly asked 
for, or else they were content with borrowing 
or contriving styles for engraving the pal- 
myra-leaf. Some became teachers, others 
learners ; and from morning to night, for 
several days, the ship resounded with the ac- 


‘sustomed din of a school-room. Each little 


world, like the larger one, has its fashions 
and its toys, pursued intensely while they last, 
but easily changed and soon forgotten. But 
every encouragement was given to the emi- 
grants to favor their efforts for improve- 
ment; and it is to be hoped, that during the 
voyage, all learned something which may 
have contributed to their subsequent advan- 
tage. . 

Two births took place into our community. 
The attendant process, with Hindoo women, 
appears to involve little suffering or restraint. 
They had amongst them a species of medi- 
cal and surgical practice. In local hurts and 
pains, they trusted much to.local applications 
poultices of tamarind, or dholl, or any thing 
they could procure, chunam rubbed upor 
the spot, frictions, and shampooing. For in- 
ward complaints, their great remedy was 
“ pepper-water,” a warm infusion of axo- 
matic herbs and spice, with onions and sugar. 
Castor-oil was the medicine with which they 
were best acquainted, and with the use- of 
opium they were too familiar. To prevent 
or cure convulsions in children, they were- in 
the habit of scarring the body with red-hot 
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needles. This proceeding was chiefly re- 
garded as a charm, though the counter-irri- 
tation might have some effect. They would 
also fasten strings round their limbs, both as 
amulets during disease and as votive tokens 
after recovery. These were called Sawmy, 
and supposed to have some sacred character 
or consequence. This word was of the com- 
monest application in reference to the creed 
of heathenism. It entered into their most 
familiar patronymics, the equivalents of our 
Jones and Smith, as RKamasawmy, Veera- 
sawmy, Venketasawmy, Mootoosawmy, Moo- 
nesawmy, Rungasawmy, Cundasawmy, Appa- 
s¢wmy, Chiunasawmy. Some man would oc- 
casionally rant and rave, as if divinely or 
demoniacally inspired, throw himself into 
paroxysms resembling epilepsy, and then 
give vent to incoherent sayings, while the 
bystanders looked on with superstitious rev- 
erence and awe. This was explained as be- 
ing the work of Sawmy—that is, of some 
good genius, whose influence had been in- 
voked, or else of some evil genius whom 
there was a struggle to expel. Such an ex- 
hibition was several times presented, and it 
reminded us of the pythonesses of old, or of 
the ‘ possessed ” of the Gospel narrative. 

To the dark and uncertain teachings of their 
heathenish creed may be traced their moral 
imbecility, and especially their propensity to 
suicide. On two occasions, when morning 
broke, alarm was given of a comrade missing ; 
-and the only conclusion at which we could 
-arrive was, that he had voluntarily drowned 
fhimself during the night. Both had been on 
the sick list, though not dangerously indis- 
‘posed ; and no motive for the deed could be 
-alleged but their general want of power to 
‘bear up against -suffering of any kind. 
‘Threats, and even attempts at suicide took 
place, as the result of disputes and annoy- 
ances, and but for interference, would have 
beenccerried into execution. The emigrants 
were sadly prone to regard trifles in the 
worst light, and exalt them into affairs of 
warious importance. They were deficient in 
meral energy to resist physical evil, soon be- 
came depressed, and thus were unable to 
raise their fallen spirits. This was especially 
the case.with bodily ailments and disasters ; 
those :vexations and disturbances which so 
often arose among them, were found, when 
analseed, to originate in the most absurd 

- And trivial causes. Althongh so fond of 
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quarreiling, they were not much addicted to 
fighting. They were lavish in the foulest 
abuse, and indulged in menacing gestures, 
but they rather avoided than courted a close 
engagement, and a few blows soon dismayed 
them. Tall stout men would cry like chil- 
dren, if perchance the assault they received 
were more than verbal; and in all their dis- 
putes, there was little danger of their doing 
one another much harm. They were fre- 
quently vexed with the question, who among 
them should he greatest? Some pretended 
that before embarking they had been in- 
vested with a kind of authority or pre-emin- 
ence, and would occasionally appeal to the 
ship’s officers for confirmation of their claims. 
From the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
the truth, it was generally advisable not to 
interfere; but care was always taken to cor- 
rect any evident mistakes, and to prevent the 
exercise of improper liberties. They were 
treated with uniform kindness; and on the 
whole, their conduct was good. At no time 
had we to deal with posilive disaffection or 
disrespect. Some who at first occasioned a 
degree of trouble and anxiety, afterwards 
became orderly, civil, and industrious. At 
the termination of the voyage, there was in 
all a perceptible improvement in condition 
and demeanor. 

When the hour of parting had arrived, not 


women and children only, but men also, 
shewed evident signs of sorrow and reluc- 


tance. Much of this may have resulted from 
timidity or doubt as to their future lot, but 
much of it arose, we fully believe, from pure 
regret, and grateful estimation of the care 
they had received. They were not lended 
direct in Georgetown, but sent to estates up 
the river Demerara, or along the coast, in 
small schooners belonging to the proprietors. 
Our coolies were distributed among five differ- 
ent estates, in gangs of fifty, formed by mu- 
tual arrangement, according to caste or family 
and social connections, each party having an 
interpreter; and most of them had to travel 
from twenty to thirty miles. Every one was 
furnished with a passport, which, after five 
years’ service, would procure him a free 
return to his native country, if he chose to 
demand it. On the estates, they were fo be 
accommodsted with lodging and medical at- 
tendance, free of charge. For the first fort- 
night or month, they were supplied with 
food in lieu of wages; they aflerwards would 
earn according to their amount of labor, 
being paid in the same proportion as Africans 
or Madeirans. For hard toil, they were not 
well suited; but what they undertook, they 
would execute with neatness;. and there was 
enough in the necessities of the colony to 
give them all remunerative employment. 
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PASSING THE ICEBERGS. 

Tue following beautiful lines appear in an 
English collection of the poems of T. Buchanan 
Read. We have not seen them in any publica- 
tion in this country. Mr. Read is now in 


Rome, busily engaged in painting, having sev- |. 


eral important commissions from England. 
The present volume is inscribed by the author, 
to John A. C. Gray, Esq., of New York.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
A FEARLESS shape of brave device, 

Our vessel drives through mist and rain, 
Between the floating fleets of ice— 

Those navies of the northern main ; 


Those Arctic ventures, blindly hurled, 
The proofs of Nature’s olden force, 

Like fragments of a crystal world 
Long shattered from its skiey course. 


These are the bucaniers that fright 
The middle sea with dreams of wrecks, 
And freeze the south winds in their flight, 
And chain the Gulf Stream to their decks. 


At every dragon prow and helm 
There stands some Viking, as of yore, 
Grim heroes from the boreal realm 
Where Odin rules the spectral shore. 


And oft beneath the sun or moon 
Their swift and eager falchions glow ; 
While, like a storm vexed wind, the Rune 
Comes chafing through some beard of snow. 


And when the far North flashes up 
With fires of mingled red and gold, 

They know that many a blazing cup 
Is brimming to the absent bold. 


Up, signal there! and let us hail 
Yon looming phantom as we pass ; 

Note all her fashion, hull and sail, 
Within the compass of your glass ! 


See at her mast the steadfast glow 
Of that one star of Odin’s throne ; 

Up with your flag, and let us show 
The constellation of our own! 


And speak her well, for she might say, 

¥ from her heart the words could thaw, 
Great news from some far frozen bay 

Or the remotest Esquimaux. 


Might tell of channels, yet untold, 

That sweep the pole from sea to sea; 
Of lands which God designs to hold 

A mighty people, yet to be ; 


Of wonders which alone prevail 
Where day and darkness dimly meet ; 
Of all which spreads the Arctic sail ; 
Of Franklin and his venturous fleet. 


How, haply, at some glorious goal, 
His anchor holds, his sails are furled ; 
That Fame has named him on her scroll, 
“Columbus of the Polay World.” 


Or how his ploughing bark wedges on, 


Through splintering fields, with battered 
shares ; 


Lit only by that spectral dawn, 
The mask that mocking darkness wears. 


Or how, o’er embers black and few, 
The last of shivered masts and spars ; 
He sits amid his frozen crew, 
In council with the norland stars. 


No answer, but the sullen flow, 
Of ocean heaving long and vast ; 
An argosy of ice and snow, 
The voiceless North swings proudly past. 





“ HANNAH BINDING SHOES.” 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse. 
Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 
When the bloom was on the tree : 

Spring and winter 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper 
“Is there from the fishers any news ?” 
Oh, her heart’s adrift, with one 
On an endless voyage gone! 
Night and morning 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes 


Fair young Hannah, 
Ben, the sunburnt fisher, gayly woos. 
Tall and clever, 
For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the wavas are laughing so! 
For her wedding 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 
May is passing ;— 
*Mong the apple-boughs a pigeon coos. 
Hannah shudders ; 

For the wild southwester mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped. 

Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes, 


’Tis November. 
Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 
From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lose, 
e Whispering, hoarsely, ‘‘ Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben?” 
Old with watching, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the rugged shore she views 
Twenty seasons ; 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Chase the while sails o’er The sea. 
Hopeless, faithful, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BELLS OF BOTREAUX. 
A LEGEND. 

THERE are spots and nooks in the world, so 
wild and isolated, so set in contrast by oddness 
of position with the general order and economy, 
that they seem accidents, freaks or after-thoughts 
of nature. Such is the little harbor of Bos- 
castle, on the north coast of Cornwall. It was 
an after-thought. There the sea has made for 
itself an inlet betwixt the bold headlands of the 
rocky shore, where it tides, boils, and surges in 
a little cove, surrounded by dark walls of cliff 
and jutting points, expending its force against 
the small pier, which forms a confined and par- 
tial shelter for the few ships trading thither. A 
deep narrow valley, through which a tiny 
streamlet runs over a stony shelving bed, be- 
twixt the sloping sides of grassy furze-clad 
steeps, leads inland to a few straggling houses, 
scattered along the foot of the hills, and con- 
nected by arude bridge. Here were the few 
stores, shops, and yards which the trade and 
traffic of the place required; here were the 
houses of the wild seamen and fishers, who 
battled through life with the storms and surfs, 
the perils and difficulties of that rock-bound 
coast: and here the rude quarrymen from a 
neighboring district laid their heads, took their 
chance meals, their chance rests and recreations. 
Amid this hard-bred, lard-living, rough-tutored 
commonalty, moved a small and well-graduated 
aristocracy of craftsmen, shipwrights, clerks, 
and merchants. The houses were simple and 
commonplace enough, but the shadows of the 
overhanging hills, now dark with cloud-gloom, 
now rich and mellow with the bloom of furze 
and heath, and the distant roar of the surf and 
the glimpses of spray and foam, gave to the 
place a wild picturesqueness which toned well 
with the life of the people. At times, too, 
when the storms arose, when the waves surged 
loudly and heavily against the shore, and the 
winds swept up the valley with a drear and 
sullen boom, and the storm-shades fell darkly 
and wildly,’the vale-head, with its cluster of 
home-steads, was raised into sublimity. | How 
often does nature thus clothe the homeliness of 
man with its own beauty and grandeur! How 
often, again, does man invest its common- 
places with a sacredness and a glory! This 
spot was, however, but the outskirt, the offset 
of the town, which lay strewn on the face of 
the hill in clumps and heaps of houses, massed 
like boulders gr tors along the side of a steep 
and tortuous road, which led down towards the 
harbor. 

On a Christmas Eve, some time in the be- 
ginning of this century—when men still wore 
their singularities and their individualism, and 
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ere civilization had reduced society to one Pro- 
crustean standard—a group of men were as- 
sembled in the skittle-alley of the village inn. 
It was along thatched shed, open at the end 
and one side, and having benches all around 
for the spectators. It was a wild, strange 
group. There were the hard-lined, weather- 
beaten faces, and strong, stalwart, toil-hardened 
forms of pilots and fishermen, clad in the thick 
heavy boots, the large woolen frocks hanging in 
folds round their waists, and the fur cap or oil- 
skin hat, which seems as peculiar to the class 
as his skin is‘to the bear ; of quarrymen, heavy, 
dull, and clay-stained, and of sturdy, homely- 
looking yeomen. ,In the midst, with a sort of 
half-acknowledged authority and precedence, sat 
a large, stout, muscular man of herculean 
build, but whose giant proportions were con- 
fused and lost by his loose mode of sitting: the 
face was broad and ruddy, the brow wide and 
open. This was old John Truscott, a famous 
wrestler, who had not only carried off the hats, 
purses, and other prizes at the neighboring 
games, but had actually “gone foreign” to 
show his prowess—that is, had gone into the 
next county to meet the challenge of a man 
who claimed the championship of the kingdom ; 
had there and then thrown him in a fair ring, 
winning the supremacy’ for his own county; 
and had come back to live and move among 
his own people, surrounded with a little halo 
of hero-worship. 

Seldom were surnames heard in this assem- 
blage. Men were known chiefly by patronym- . 
ics, synonyms, and nicknames. “Smuggler 
Tom,” “Pilot Joe,” “Champion John,’” and 
“Fancy Sam,” were the terms and titles ban- 
died about from mouth to mouth. At the time 
we enter, the interest is all centred on two 
players. The oné was a tall, lithe, sinewy 
man, quick, rapid, and impulsive in his action 
and gestures. The face was handsome, but its 
beauty was of the kind which bordered on the 
fearful. The features and expression were fine 
and strongly marked, but stern and unsoftened 
as though they had been impressed in lava, or 
burnt in by the heat of sun and passion. The 


eye was fierce and restless, and flashed ever 


and anon with furtive and vengeful glances. 
Around his brown brawny neck a colored ker- 
chief was wound loosely, and fastened in front 
by a gold ring; his jacket was full and trimmed 
with braid ; little filigree buttons held his waist- 
coat together; a cap, with hanging tassel and 
gold band, sat lightly on his short dark curls, 
and round his waist was bound a red sash. 
The dress was foreign, ard Richard Curgenven, 
the wearer—or Brazilian Dick, as he was fa- 
miliarly called—had been.a wanderer in many 
lands, had shared (it was Said) in some strange 
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exploits on the Spanish Main; had worked in 
the mines of Brazil, and acted many another 
phase of wild and adventurous life. He was 
now ome to his native land, well-to-do, it 
seemed; was liberal, even lavish, of his means, 
nd had a dash and recklessness in all he said 
nd did, which was taking with the many, but 
nad a strong repulsion for the staid stay-at- 
home natures of patriarchs and elders. The 
rival player was Phil Rounsval, a young yeo- 
man, the descendant of yeomen who had lived 
on the same farm since the time of the Domes- 
day Book without altering their landmarks, and 
had gone on man after manjtilling the same 
acres, housing their cattle in the same steads, 
sitting by the same hearthstone, and being borne 
to the same churchyard on the cliff, where the 
burial-mounds of the race were heaped like 
molehills. He was young, and comely to look 
upon. The character of his countenance was 
one common to the Cornish—massive, yet 
finely turned—not heavy or inexpressive, but 
rarely lit or excited; his form was slouching 
or slovenly, until some gymnastic action threw 
it into an attitude of firm and graceful strength. 
The game was one of skill, and was at a turn- 
ing-point. The men were “lobbing”—that is, 
throwing the bowl home to the pins, not bowl- 
ing or trundling it. Brazilian Dick had made 
some brilliant and dashing throws, which had 
somewhat posed the steady play of his antago- 
nist. There were now three pins standing, and 
Farmer Phil had to bring down these in one 
throw. Slowly the bowl was poised, swiftly 
and surely it flew, just touching the bellying 
point of the outer pin,and bounding to the 
other two, laying all on the ground. The game 
was won. A little uproar of shouts, opinions, 
and acclaim closed around the players, and it 
was soon evident that the principals themselves 
were at high words. 

“Let ’em fight it out!” was the general cry, 
and seemed the mutual meaning. 

Presently old John Truscott’s form was seen, 
and his voice heard in the midst. ‘“ No fight- 
ing—no fighting here!” he said. ‘If the lads 
want to know who is best man, let ’em try a 
turn of wrastling. A kindly grip and a faall 
don’t leave the ill blood of a black eye ora 
bruise. I have knowed many fellows better 
friends after a good hearty tuzzle.” 

“A second Daniel come to judgment,” was 
the thought, though not the speech of the Crr- 
nishmen. ‘The sentence was received with 
general assent. A ring was speedily formed— 
the men strip, and are all attired in the wrest- 
ling-jackets, always ready on such occasions ; 
they shake hands, according to custom, though 
the wilful look of the eye, dark and flashing 
with one, calm and steady with the other, belie 
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the friendly grasp. Now they take their grip. 
To the uninitiated, the Brazilian has out and 
out the best of it. He works and turns and 
twists apparently according to his pleasure; 
but the connoisseur sees that his adversary is 
gradually drawing him closer and closer with 
the steady force of calm power. They are close 
now, breast to breast, and Phil’s right arm is 
thrown over the shoulder , his right leg twined 
round that of the Brazilian, who perforce seizes 
him now round the waist. “A hitch, a hitch,” 
is the shout. ‘He hath got ’un now,” mutters 
old John Truscott. 

For a minute they stand thus, still and statu- 
esque, either afraid to lose his balance. Phil 
makes’ play; fails; rescues himself; grows 
wary. The Brazilian loses patience; makes a 
sudden effort; fails. A suddén touch of Phil’s 
heel, a quick turn of the whole body, and down 
goes his adversary fairly on his back, not heavi- 
ly, but with the elastic bound of an India-rubber 
ball. 

“ A faall—a faall!” is the cry. 

The men rise and glare at each other, and 
words are muttered such as these—‘‘ Next time 
we will have a sharper tuzzle.””—“ Ay, ay, and 
perhaps thee may then have a heavier fall.” 

There is a general breaking up and disper- 
sion to the different homes now for the Christ- 
mas Eve. * 

“ There is ill blood atween those lads,” says 
old Joe Treherne the pilot; “ and ’tis all along 
of old miller Rosevear’s lass.” 

“ Ah!” says old Truscott, “there’s a lass in 
the case, is there? I misdoubted somewhat, 
Farmer Phil played so wilful.” 

“Yes, sure,” rejoined the pilot, “he cremed 
’un cruel hard, and looked so vengeful at one 
time, that I thought he was going to give ’un 
the Flying Mare.” 

“‘T am glad he didn’t—glad he didn’t.” 

“Why, John? you know none but the*best 
men can play that hitch.” 

“None but the best men can play it, and the 
best men never do it except when the blood is 
up. I never played it but once, and I am sorry 
for it now—always have been.” 

“Tell us all about it, Champion Jan,” was 
the cry of many voices. 

“Well; you know, lads, how I went up to 
Plymouth to wrastle the Devonshire champion. 
He were a good man—as good a man as e’er [ 
had a turn with. Well, he kicked and kicked 
me cruel, till my leg was all black and plummed 
up, from knee to ankle. But I didn’t mind ihis 
much, for I gave ’un a creme (4 grip) for every 
kick; and at last he put forth his foot venge- 
fully, and took my toe-nail clean off. I was in 
cruel pain—very nigh mad, and I closed in on 
’un, took the old hitch, gave ’un the hoist, and 
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away he went flying over my shoulder, and fell 
flat on the ground like a sack of wheat.” 

“Didst kill ’un, Jan?—didst break his 
bones ?”” 

“No, no; he wasn’t that hurt. The wind 
was out of ’un for a while; but he was game, 
regular game, and got up and stood’ another 
turn; but I.have heard that he was never his 
own man again. No, no, lads, never play in 
passion—never give the Flying Mare.” 

“‘Except when your toe-nail’s kicked off,” 
insinuates pilot Joe. 

Old Truscott answered not, but went his way, 
shaking his head, thinking and feeling evidently 
that that angry action was a blot on his man- 
hood, and had placed a withered leaf in his 
champion’s chaplet 

CHAPTER II. 

Deer in one of those glens which everywhere 
in Cornwall vein the land with lines of beauty 
and sublimity, coursing through and vivifying 
even bleakness and barrenness with touches of 
the picturesque and romantic, stood an old mill. 
Built in a hollow of the rock, it seemed almost 
a projection of it, save where the fitful lights of 
a wintry sky struck out dimly and partially the 
outline of its thick thatched roof with its heavy 
overhanging eaves, its broad gable with latticed 

indows, doors, and hatches, and the huge 
wheel resting like a black jagged shadow in the 
darkness. In front brawled a tiny brook, which 
had no right, from its size, to make the noise it 
did. It was almost the only thing which woke 
up or enlivened the solitudes and wastes 
through which it passed. It made the life of 
the little glen as it tumbled, and foamed, and 
gurgled in its rocky course, fretting in eddies 
over the loose stones, lying darkly in deep 
pools, from which it swept over ridges and 
ledges in tiny cascades—rushing through chan- 
nels it had worn for itself—running in a wavy 
line through a dark tunnel of cliff—and then, at 
last, sparkling and dancing in the open space, 
where it met the breakers of the great sea. It 
was ever alight, too, even in the dark places, 
with sun or moon gleams; and, by day or 
night, its waters glanced and shone like bright 
spots in the gloom and shadows of the glen. 

This spot was called the Rocky Valley, and 
was 2 short distance only from the town of Bos- 
castle. Here lived old Hugh Rosevear the 
miller. He and his mill were both at rest now, 
keeping holiday. He was the very picture of 
holiday rest as he sat in a huge oaken settle 
before the fire—the very type of a jolly miller. 
Why millers should necessarily be jolly, or why 
their vocation should nurture this characteristic, 
is not very clear, save that the plenty which 
passes by them sheds on their nature a reflection 
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of goodliness and satisfaction. We have scen 
millers certainly, meagre, sombre, and dismal 
enough to have done honor to a conventicle ; 
but these are the failures: as a class, they are 
generally fat and well-liking, mirthful and chirp- 
ing, fond of jest, and feast, and song. 

Old Hugh looked like a man who was about 
to feast, and who liked the idea. There was 
feasting in the twinkle of his eyes, in the folds 
of his double-chin, and the quiet smile playing 
about his mouth. He was alone as yet. From 
a heap of turf and wood on the wide open 
hearth the fire flashed fitfully, throwing a broad 
bright gleam on the stone floor, but only half 
lighting the beams and rafters, from which hung 
pieces of bacon, bags of herbs, and the first 
handful of last year’s harvest bound with a 
withered garland, and the dark recesses where 
the wood was stored, and where the clock and 
the dressers stood, all bedecked now with little 
bits of laurel and holly. On the shelves pewter 
plates and dishes shone like silver shields. Old 
Hugh had an aversion to delf, or clome as he 
called it, and made very merry at times with his 
wife’s Cheeny vagaries—the good lady’s tastes 
in that line being humbly developed in a couple 
of spotted cows with tails turned over their 
backs, and a shepherd and shepherdess very mild 
and pastoral. 

From behind the settle, ever and anon, as 
the oven was opened, came a goodly savor of 
newly-baked bread, cakes, and pies. Female 
forms flitted to and fro, sending a pleasant look 
or a pleasant word to the old man as he sat 
waiting his guests. Their coming was antici- 
pated in the presence of horn-cups on the table 
before him, and a large brown Toby Fill-pot 
jug, the only earthern thing he used, that he 
had been inveigled into buying by a Cheap- 
John, who held it before him, and said, “‘ There, 
miller, take this, and whenever you pour out 
your beer, you may see yourself without a 
looking-glass.”” The conceit tickled the old fel- 
low, and he always chuckled when, at his even- 
ing draughts, he was confronted by the figure 
of the jolly toper. 

Pleasant were the old man’s musings as he 
sat basking in the fire-light; many a low 
chuckle did he utter, and many a time might be 
seen— = 

“ The slow wise smile that round about 

His dusty forehead drily curl'd, 

Seem’d half within and half without, 

And full of dealings with the world.” 
Pleasantly were they interruped after a while 
by the presence of a young girl, who came 
softly round the settle, and stood before him on 
the hearth. 

“Ah! Grace, lass, art dressed a’ready? 
Thee doesn’t want much bedizening, and that 
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thee know’st right well.” And the old man’s 
eyes laughed softly with pride and satisfaction 
as they lighted on the pleasant beauty and 
comely proportions of his daughter. Grace 
Rosevear was indeed pleasant to look upon. 
Hers was the half Celtic half Saxon beauty— 
not rare in Cornwall—of the dark-grey eye, 
bright and gladsome, the oval face, the clear 
complexion touched with a healthful ruddiness, 
the light-brown hair, soft and rich, rippling in 
wavy folds around the forehead, and falling 
loosely in two long curls adown the neck. The 
charm of face and feature, however, were as 
nought to the brightness and kindliness which 
played over them like a sunny gleam. Her fig- 
ure was tall and light, yet well rounded, and 
swelled fairly beneath the tight-fitting boddice 
and the full petticoat. Not refined, perhaps, 
was Grace, por did she rejoice in the white 
hand or arched foot, but she was winsome and 
winning. Her only ornament to-night was a 
breast-knot of cherry-colored ribbons. As his 
eye glanced on this, old Hugh laughed heartily. 

“Ah! lass,” he said, ‘I am glad to see thee 
hast not forgotten thee fairing. On a night 
like this, a lad hath a right to see thee favor his 
token. Iam right glad, too, that thee doesn’t 


wear the gimcrack that fellow Rich Curgenven 
gave thee.” 
“ Come, father, it is no gimcrack that broach, 


but the purest gold from the mines; so Dick 
told me, and the lad himself is well enough, and 
hath a good favor and a glib tongue.” 

“Gold or no gold, I care not. I mislike the 
chap, glib as he is. I never could take kindly 
to a man who couldn’t look me in the face, and 
is always glowering askew. Besides, I doan’t 
put any faith in a gad-about, who never knaws 
his own parish, and goes tramping about from 
place to place, furgathering with furreigners, 
and such like. Ihope that I shall never see 
thee take on with a fellow who goeth trapsing 
and tinkering about the country.” 

At the moment, in the height of his preju- 
dices against wanderers, he saw his daughter in 
highlows and a black velvet bonnet, with a 
bundle of sticks and umbrellas under her arm, 
following her spouse from house to house, or 
with a tambourine in her hand going from win- 
dow to window, whilst he juggled with balls on 
an extemporized arena, or exhibited Punch. 

“ Well, father, if a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, a stay-at-home is always homely, and I 
likes to hear all his romancings about the 
strange people and the strange sights he hath 
seen; and he tells it all, brave and spirity, like 
the player-folk at the show.” 

“Romancing! Yes, half of ’em lies, and 
what good has ever come of all this gadding 
and sight-seeing. The father before ’im, old 
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Dick Curgenven, was always a-roving and a- 
rambling, a-trying this and that, Jack-of-all- 
trades and master of none; and what was the 
end of it? Why, he almost come to the parish 
afore he died. Noa, noa, give me a staid, 
kindly lad, like Phil Rounsval, who can be gay 
enough at feasting-time and revels, but was 
never away from tilling, or hoeing, or haymak- 
ing, or harvest-home. He’s a good man, too, 
in the ring and at hurling. Old Champion Jan 
says, he never saw a likelier one; and he’s a 
good man, too, on his own hearthstone.” 

Could old Rosevear have seen the light flush 
which the name of Phil called up, he would 
have dismissed any misgivings he might have 
of Grace’s hankering for the rover, and have 
seen that her defence of him was a little wilful- 
ness and caprice. 

““T wonder, father, you favor Phil’s gaitivent- 
ings to the wrestlings and the feasts, when you 
are so hard upon nae lad for roving and 
straying.” 

“Tt’s a different ainin different thing 
entirely. A man must show hisself a man, 
and should see what the lads of other parishes 
be like, and what be their ways and games, 
and he will settle down better afterwards to 
his own town-place. ’Tis furreigners I object 
to. There’s no good in’em. Old Pilot Joe 
will tell ye the same. Ah! here he comes.” 

He had entered at the moment, bringing with 
him a smell of sea-weed and tarred rope. With 
him was old John Truscott, burly ever, and 
bravely attired now in top-boots and breeches, 
a buff waistcoat, and a blue coat, very scant 
and short in the waist. Another of the guests 
was old Jack Philp, the auctioneer, whose 
outer man was ever the same. No mortal, save 
perhaps the wife of his bosom, ever saw it re- 
presented otherwise than by Hessian boots, 
cords, a cut-away coat, and a hat which was a 
kind of compromise between a carter’s and a 
dean’s, such as became one who surveyed 
and gathered tithes, and whose vocation a 
sort of neutral ground betwixt the plough and 
the vestry. Whether he was ever divested of 
these externals, or how they were changed or 
renewed, the partner of, his privacy alone could 
tell. He was a cheery old fellow, with a 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face, ruddy withal, 
like an old apple, and was as famous for his 
prowess and hard-headedness at drinking-bouts, 
as old Truscott was for his wrestling. With 
these came other worthies; and the two young 
men followed shortly after,—Phil greeting the 
miller with a hearty grip, and making a sort of 
half-bashful, half-familiar salutation to Grace ; 
Curgenven sliding in almost unseen and un- 
noticed, until he had reached her side, and be- 
gun to make his advances in his usual dashing 
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style, softening, however, his recklessness by an 
insinuating air of courtesy and gallantry—when 
his eye caught sight of the simple ribbon lying 
where his gift should have been, and then shot 
towards his rival a glance fierce, vengeful, and 
threatening as a snake’s. Dame Rosevear, fat, 
hearty, and comely, as she ought in right to be, 
had meanwhile joined the circle, and passed 
compliments with her husband’s cronies. She 
saw that glance, and interpreted it with a wo- 
man’s readiness. 

The company were all seated now around 
the fire, pipes were lighted, horns were filled, 
and pieces of saffron and currant cake handed 
about on platters. 

“T was saying when you come in,” began 
old Hugh, “that I never knowed any good 
come of mjxing with furreigners, and that I 
never heard any good of most of ’em. You 
cant give ’em any great character, I think, 
Joe Treherne.” 

“ God forbid that I should wrong ‘em,” an- 
swered the old pilot, “for I’ve met as true men 
among ’em, especially the fishermen in the 
French waters, as ever cast a net or worked a 
ship ; but I never do feel quite comfortable or 
social with ’em somehow, for they’ern mostly 
cruel, oncertain, and wilful; not hearty and 
straight-for’ard as we be, but will carry their 
grudges in their hearts for years, and gie a 
man a stab or ashot, without word or warn- 

»”» 

“What of that?” cried Brazilian Dick. 
‘€ Give me the wild brave life in the countries 
where men’s hearts are warmed by the sunshine, 
and woman’s eyes flash brightly. What if 
there be sometimes a flashing knife or a death- 
grip—and if a man be found lying stabbed 
under a window, or falls dead and bloody under 
a gambling-table? There is some spirit in the 
dashing, rollicking life they lead there ; and ’tis 
better living, after all, than slouching about the 
same fields all one’s days, with the clay clogging 
one’s fect, and with scarce heart enough to look 
over the next fence.” 

“ God keep us from such a life,” murmured 
dame Rosevear; and Grace’s cheek grew pale 
as she heard the rover speak so lightly of blood 
and murder. 

“A man may’ be bold enough,” rejoined 
Phil, “who never went abroad from his own 
town-place, and ha’e speret enough to hold his 
own, if his blood ben’t heated with a blazing 
sun. The ould stone down in the four-acre 
field by the “‘ Keeve” has never been moved 
for hundreds of years, and the Rounsvals for 
as long have stood on the same harth-stone, and 
crossed the same threshold; though the roof 
and walls may have been changed. But there 
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never was one of the breed yet that turned from 
a fair challenge. We ben’t good at the knife 
or the back-stroke, but face to face with the fist 
or the hug, we never feared a man yet.” 

“Never mind about stay-at-homes, or stray-° 
abroads,”’ struck’ in champion Truscott. “Ifa 
man hath got the heart in ’im, he’ll show it, 
whether he be working slate in Delabole quarry, 
or digging gold in a Portuguese mine.” Then 
changing the drift of the conversation, he 
turned to old pilot Treherne. ‘So Joe, thee 
thinkest that the seafaring men are the best in 
all countries; nothing like sticking up for one’s 
own trade.” 

“Good right too with me; for as long as the 
Rounsvals have been ploughing the farm at the 
Keeve, have we Trehernes, faythers and sons, 
been going down to the sea in ships. Men 
and boys, for generations, have we been occu- 
pying our business in the great waters, and 
lived from the time we were born, a’most to our 
graves, amid the wonders of the deep. Most 
on us, too, have met our graves there. Three 
grown men only of us all have been carr’d to 
the old Botreaux churchyard, or had the prayers 
read o’er ’em.” 

“That’s the worst of thee calling,” chimed 
in Jack Philp. “It must be oncommon cold 
lying down at the bottom of the sea, upon the 
sand and shells, with the waves washing over 
one, and the weeds twining around, and the 
great fish a-swimming about and looking at one. 
I must own that Ishud like to be tucked in 
comfortable in a coffin, and have made my old 
dummun promise that I shud be laid in a four- 
wall grave, snug and cozy-like.” 

“Sure thee doesn’t think that it matters 
where our poor bones be put to, maister Philp,” 
says dame Rosevear. ‘Thee doesn’t believe 
that the speret ever comes back to ’em. I 
never troubles my head much with sich doc- 
trines. I thinks very much like old saxton 
Will. When Irish Kitty threatened to haunt 
’im if he didn’t bury her under the ould yew- 
tree, he tould the parson o’ it. ‘ Well,’ said 
the parson, ‘I ain’t afraid; are you?’ ‘No,’ 
says Will, ‘I ben’t afeard ; for if her goeth toa 
good place, her won’t want to come back; and 
if her goeth to the bad one, they won’t let 
her.’”’ 

“Natheless,” answered the pilot, “it would 
be a comfort to know that I should ha’e to lie 
at last in the ould ground at Botreaux, with 
the winds from the furzy down b!owing over it, 
and the sun lighting upon the turf, and the 
waves rippling agin the rocks nigh at hand. 
God knows, though, whether my cheeld will 
ever be able to tell where his fayther lith. It 
is curious, though, that one of the few on us 
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who did die. in his bed, was my great-great- 
granfa’r, who was drove ashore on a piece of 
timber when the ship was wrecked, that was 
bringing the holy bells for the ould church of 
Botreaux.” 

“Tell us the tale, man!” cried Miller 
Hugh ; “I’ve heard ’un many a time from thee 
and thy fayther, but I’d like to hear ’un again. 
It’s as good as a saiment any day—better than 
Parson Lanxon’s anyhow.” 

There was a general murmur of assent. 

“ Well,” commenced the pilot, thus appealed 
to, “ you know the town-folk at Boscastle many 
years agone were mad almost because there 
were no bells in Botreaux church, and it went 
to their hearts like, to hear them at Tintagel a- 
ringing and stramming at all times, while they 
had none to chime ’em to church or toll ’em to 
their graves, or send out a hearty peal at their 
weddings or feasting days; so they sent to some 
place far away, and had a fine set cast, and 
they were blessed by the pope or bishop, or some 
holy man. Now it so happened one Sunday, 
when the folks was all sauntering about on the 
cliffs arter church, that ’twas said how the ship 
with the bells was in sight, and that Pilot Tre- 
herne had gone aboard her. So the people 
thronged out like a fair, and sat about the rocks 
to watch the vessel ; and the young ’uns whis- 
pered to their sweethearts that there would be a 
merry peal now at their wedding, and the old 
’uns thought how there would be a decent toll 
now at their buryings. Well, the ship came 
fairly along the coast; the wind was free, and 


_ the sea smooth as glass. They had made Wil- 


lapark Point, and the bells of Tintagel was 
ringing out loud and strong. This made the 
pilot so glad that he said, ‘ Thank God for our 
good voyage.’ ‘Thank the ship and the can- 
vass,’ said the captain; ‘thank God ashore.’ 
“We must thank Him at sea as well as on 
land,’ said the pilot. ‘No, thank the good 
timbers and a fair wind,’ roared the captain, 
and he cussed and swore and blasphemed quite 
awful. Scarce had he spoke the words when 
great black clouds lowered in the sky, and the 
wind rose into a squall, and the waves tossed 
and tumbled towards the shore. The ship was 
took aback, and would not answer the helm, 
and kept drifting in and in on the rocks; then 


‘asea struck her, and drove her right on the 


cliff of the Black Pit. She went to pieces in- 
stantly almost; and afore the people could look 
around, the spars was floating on the waters; 
and they thought that, with the beat of the 
surf and the roar of the winds, they heard the 
bells chiming out quite loud and solemn-like. 
Some of ’em climbeground the point to see if 
any one was saved, and there they see’d a man 
houlding on by a plank—’twas my great-great- 





granfa’r the pilot. He was nigh gone; and 
when he came to hisself, the first words he 
spoke was, ‘ How sweet the bells be ringing!’ 
and ’twas tould that on his death-bed he said 
that he heard the holy bells ringing him home.”’ 

There was a short pause after this legend. 
Old Truscott breaks it. ‘They do say now 
that of rough days, and’ in the heavy storms, 
the bells be heard clanging and booming whisht * 
and mournful, and that if a man goeth on one 
of the holy nights to Willapark Point, the bells 
will tell un his fortune for the year.” 

“T have heard,” chirped Jack Philp, “that a 
miller who don’t live a hundred miles from the 
Rocky Valley, when he axed his lass if they 
were to be married that year, was tould to go 
and ax the bells. Dost thee know any thing 
about that, Hugh Rosevear ?” 

“Maybe it was so, maybe it was so; but he 
never went, for he see’d a summut in her eye 
which tould her mind truer than the bells, so he 
went to his bed instead.” 

“Tom Slogget watched on the cliff one 
Christmas night,” said Truscott, and they do 
say heard a bell tolling for a burying. He was 
never his own agin, and died afore Easter.” 

“There is certainly some cursed spell about 
bells,” burst forth Brazilian Dick, who had 
been moving uneasily and impatiently in his 
chair during the recital of the legend, and ever 
and anon cast furtive glances from face to face, 
and from one part of the room to another. “TI 
was haunted by a bell once myself. It never 
left me for years, and ever came dinging and 
tolling some ill-luck upon me.” 

Grace shuddered as the word “haunted ” fell 
on her ear, with the woman’s instinct which ever 
associates supernatural visitation with crime 
and conscience. No one asked for the story, 
and yet Curgenven went on with it impulsively 
and determinedly, as if it were a relief, though 
an effort to tell it. ‘‘ This is how it happened: 
We were working—a queer crew of us—to- 
gether in one of the far-away mines. There 
were Spaniards, and half-castes, and Yankees, 
and among the rest was a Portugee. He was a 
gaunt sallow fellow, who never laughed, and 
seldom spoke, but worked, dnd gambled, and 
drank with the viciousness of a devil. Well, 
before long we lit upon a lode—a real rich lode 
—and that made us madder than ever. Great 
lumps of gold ore fell down at every stroke of 
the pick, and we dug, and dug, till the sweat 
dropped through our shirts, and we could hardly 
stagger, and struck out quite wildly with our 
tools. Then we used to go altogether to the 
mouth of the mine and eat and drink, dice and 
sleep for a few hours till we were fit for work 
again. ’Twas a sort of devil’s life; but it had 
its joys too, wild as they were—and we rushed 
and reeled through it like madmen. It was not 
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long afore we had got enough to make us all 
rich men; but still we went on, until we looked 
more like ghosts doing some doom than men. 
We always worked, you must know, with knives 
and pistols in our belts, for we were mortal 
afraid of one nnother, and had hid all our trea- 
sure together in an old pit, swearing across our 
daggers, after the Spanish fashion, that we 
would be true to our comradeship, and revenge 
to the de.th any breach of faith or trust. One 
evening 1s we came up from our work, and 
looked avout, as we always did, to see that all 
were together, the Portugee was missing. Sus- 
picion gleamed in every eye at once. All hur- 
ried to the hole ; the best and most disposable 
part of our winnings was gone. A yell of ven- 
geance was raised ; the work was dropped, and 
we were soon hot in pursuit. On horseback, 
and fully armed, we started off; the Yankees 
ran on the track like bloodhounds, and we fol- 
lowed, tracing the fugitive every night by his 
fires and the little bare spots where his horse 
had been tethered. At last the tracks ceased 
close by a deep thicket, with masses of rock 
rising here and there amid the brushwood and 
creepers. There were no paths through it, and 


the place seemed almost impenctrable. 
Here, however, we felt that our game was at 
bay, and we resolved to watch it closely. A 


camp was formed around, and each had his 
station. Mine was opposite a large rock, ’neath 
which was a dark hollow, covered by masses of 
overhanging foliage and tall grass. Night after 
night I kept my watch, fixing my eye on the 
opening ; and ever there seemed to be an eye 
meeting and answering mine. At last there 
came on one of those storms—common in those 
countries—the rain fell in sheets, the thunder 
rolled, the lightning flashed fierce and lurid, 
and the wind swept in gusts over the thicket as 
though it would uproot it altogether. Yet my 
watch relaxed not. Still my eye was fixed on 
the same spot, and still seemed to see the same 
gleam. ‘Towards morn, the foliage shook and 
moved, and a man, haggard, worn, and spectre- 
like, came forth and stood before me. It was 
the Portugee. I prepared for a fight; but there 
was no spirit of combat in him now. The 
eternal watch had subdued him, and he cori- 
fessed that his soul had been cowed within him 
oy the terror of the cye bent unceasingly and 
vengefully upon him, and he chose death rather 
than endure it longer. Some were for hanging 
him by Lynch law; but the majority were 
against it ; and we resolved to give him up to 
the authorities of the nearest city. As our 
decision was made known, his cheek blanched, 
his eye quailed, and his whole frame shuddered. 
We were in hopes then that he would try to buy 
life by revealing where the stolen treasure was ; 
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but the thought of some day recovering the 
gold was dearer to him than the chances of life, 
and he would not speak. So we bound and 
pinioned him, and carried him to the town 
where, strangely enofigh, he was recognized as 
one who had done a foul murder, and been 
sought everywhere. There we left him in 
prison, and went back to the mine, sullen and 
desperate with our loss. Soon after, Ij went 
back to the town for supplies. There was a 
crowd gathered in the great square—a mur- 
derer was to be garotted that day. Curiosity 
kept me there. Itwas a great space lined by sol- 
diers, and in the midst was a large pillar, with 
a seat in front, and the iron band which was 
to close round the neck of the culprit, hanging 
from it. Presently a low chanting was heard, 
and a procession appeared, moving s'owly and 
solemnly. The priests were singin, the service 
for the dead and behind came the prisoner clad 
in a black serge gown, pale, and worn, and 
deathly. A confessor was beside him, praying 
and exhorting. It was the Portugee. On the 
procession moved towards the fatal chair. He 
was fixed in it; the priest had uttered his last 
benediction ; the executioner behind was about 
to give the fatal turn, when the eye of the man 
turned, and fixed itself on me with a deadly 
glare. At the same moment a bell tolled, and 
the glance of the eye seemed to carry the boom 
right into my heart. In a moment it was all 
over; there was a contortion of the face, a 
quiver of the frame, and then all was still, and 
the eye glazed in death. For years after, that 
eye and the toll of that bell haunted me. 
When I was throwing the dice, or lifting the 
wine-cup, or standing in the dance, they would 
flash and boom upon me with a terrible spell; 
but this soon wore off, for we men of the world 
cannot afford to give in long to weak supersti- 
tions. I had almost forgotten it till your fool- 
ish story of the Botreaux bells brought back 
the memory.” 

This narrative, delivered as it was in fierce 
rapid tones, threw a chill over the party. 
Grace grew pale, and trembled at intervals; 
her mother sighed and groaned deeply ; the rest 
were silent. The thing was too real, too drama- 
tic for them. 

There was little more conversation until sup- 
per came. That was the old story of huge 
joints, pies, puddings, cheeses, heaps of cake, 
jugs of cider and beer, and large hearty appe- 
tites. After it the elders again grouped 
around, and gradually fell into the old grooves. 
Champion Truscott wrestled his matches o’er 
again; Dame Roseyear told anecdotes of @ 
favorite cow ; the pilot spoke ‘of gales marvel- 
lous in their fierceness an intensity; old Hugh 
maundered over old traditions; and Jack Philp 
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gave his only experience of ghosts—telling how 
he was coming back one night by the church- 
yard; how he had there seen three parsons 
attired in surplices, and with books in their 
hands, walking round the grave of a man who 
liad committed suicide; how he had been 
warned back; and how shortly afterwards he 
had seen a ball of fire pass three times round 
the chyrch-tower and then disappear. This he 
supposed was the ceremony of laying the ghost. 
Old Truscott told, a8 a counter-story to this, 
that Jack was returning on the occasion from a 
tithe-meeting, was found next morning under a 
haystack, and had been observed during the 
evening to run against the landlord’s pig, and 
there and then take off his hat, with a polite 
bow, and say, “I beg pardon, your reverence.” 
So that the ghost-laying was not received as au- 
thentic. 

Meanwhile Grace had slipped away, so had 
Phil, and the absence of the Brazilian was 
considered such a relief that none inquired 
about it. 

Thus the night wore on, and the hand was on 
the stroke of the hour which should usher in 
the Christmas morn. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ar the mill-dam head, leaning over a railing, 
were two figures looking down in the little pool 
beneath. ‘The valley was all alight with moon- 
beams, the cascades flashed with silvery bright- 
ness, and the stars above had each a fellow in 
the pools below. The rocks cast a dark shadow 
on them and ever and anon behind them flitted 
stealthy shade ; before them all was bright and 
clear. 

“Come, Grace,” says Phil, “it is time now 
that thee shouldst speak out to me plain and 
free. DVve been a true sweetheart. to- thee for 
two years—have loved and followed thee like a 
man; and sure thee wouldst not turn me off 
after so long a’ prenticeship.” 

“Art tired then, Phil, of thy wooing, that 
thou art so pressing now, or hast thou grown 
jealous and mistrustful? Sure I have not 
favored any lad so much as I have thee. Canst 
not wait a while?” 

“God forbid, Grace, that I should hurry 
thee; but there’s a pleasant home for thee, and 
my mother’s place empty, so why should I live 
the lonesome life any longer? Besides, there’s 
that Brazilian chap sneaking around thee, and 
he means mischief, and I should like to have a 
right to stand up for thee like a man.” 

“That means, Phil, that thou hast a grudge 
agin ’im, and would like to make a quarrel.” 

“No, no, I don’t want to quarrel with any 
man, most of all about thee; but he is cruel 
aggravating, and I can’t bear to see ’im al- 
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ways looking at thee with that keen false eye 
of his.” 


The shade was drawifg nearer now, hung 
close o’er them, and was reflected in the pool 
beneath, though they sawit not. 

“Come then, Grace, deat,’ again insinuated 
Phil, passing his arms lightlyound the girl’s 
waist ; “‘say the word, when shall the wedding 
be; thy fayther favors me, thy mother loves 
me well, and ’tis but avstep from the farm to 
the mill.” 

“Go ask the bells, Phil; ’tis Christmas night, 
they perhaps may tell thee.” 

“T would sooner hear it from thy lips, or see 
it in thy face; but if it meet thy fancy, I wull 
go to the cliff—’tis but a walk this fine night— 
and I shall be thinking of thee as the Christmas 
morn breaks.” 

‘‘Well, then, go along, Phil; and that thou 
mayst not play the same trick as fayther. did, 
thou shalt bring mea bunch of sea-pink, gath- 
ered off the brink.” 

“Tt won’t deceive thee, lass, and thou wilt 
meet me to-morrow at the chapel by the 
Keeve ?” 

“Yes, yes; good-night, Phil.” As she 
spoke, he saw in the young girl’s face that 
which made his heart leap with a joy that 
Gently he 
drew her towards him, gave one fervent honest 
kiss, and then bounded across the little stream 
on his way to the Willapark Head. 

The dark shade writhed and turned around 
them now, and then glided away like a serpent 
from an Eden. ' 

Gaily did Phil then breast the steep, goin 
forward on his mission with a heart as bol 
and true as knight ever went forth with to a 
deed of ‘“derring do.” Grace watched the 
figure of her lover from her casement, and 
ever as it moved saw another shadow follow- 
ing, and tracking his, creeping stealthily be- 
hind, yet never nearing it. <A strange dread 
crept over her, and long, long she strained her 
eyes into the darkness, her heart beating with a 
new fear. 

Phil has passed by the grey old church now, 
with its loose stone wall and its mossy-grave- 
stones, and has looked to the bell-less tower, 
and half wished there was a chime there to ring 
forth a joy-peal on his wedding-day. He is 
standing at the edge of the black pit; the deep 
chasm yawns beneath, the dark black walls de- 
scend in steep veined precipices below, and their 
shadows cast a sullen heavy gloom on the wa- 
ters. It isthe only dark spot around. The 
waves beyond are sparkling brightly, and 
dimpling in the light wind. He looks on them 
for a while, half hoping to hear a ghostly peal 
borne over them ; but there is no sound save that 
of the surf amid the rocks and caverns. He 
turns again to the pit, anda slight chill passes over 
him as his eye falls on its grave-like darkness. 
He is stooping now to gather the sea-pink in a 
little nook in the cliff. The shadow has fol- 





lowed him steadily, and is now winding and 
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creeping behind him. As he rises, it rises, 
leaps upon him, and a bright blade flashes in 
the air. A slight stoop: has saved him; it 
passes over. He turns, clutches at the danger, 
and has the Brazilian by the throat. Their 
eyes mect, and the men feel that the struggle is 
one of life and death. They are on the edge of 
the cliff now; the grass is dry and slippery ; 
each feels that a move is destruction. Sternly 
and silently they hold their grip, their eyes 
fixed, and their feet firm. Phil’s skill avails 
him little; the Brazilian 1s more at home in 
such strife. The moments are hours. They 
scarce drew breath. Suddenly the Brazilian, 
desperate, and wild, puts forth his strength in 
one fierce effort to draw his foe towards the 
cliff. The men totter—they overhang the dark 
chasm. Phil is foremost, and he sees thé dark 
waters glooming beneath. Suddenly a wild 
gust is borne over the waters, and on it there 
comes the toll of a bell. The Tintagel clock 
is chiming the midnight hour. The eye of the 
Brazilian turns for a moment—the powerful 
arm of his opponent seizes the vantage, and the 
next he is hurled with a resistless heave over 
the precipice. Fiercely he clings to his foe; 
both men fall, but Phil has grasped the grass 
and earth by the edge; the Brazilian falls down, 
down into the blackness of the pit. There is 
no crash, no splash, but the silence of death. 
Long and desperately Phil struggles ; it is for 
life. Again and again his knee is on the cliff; 
again it slips; his hold is failing—the darkness 
of the rock seems closing on him—a death-knell 
One more brave effort— 


clangs at his heart. 
one more stout grasp at the sod, and he has won 


the bank; he has struggled back into life. A 
perspiration bursts from every pore, a dizziness 
floats around him, and a sickness as that of 
death. The Tintagel bells burst out with a 
merry chime, and strike on him as a mockery 
as he looks on the dark hell beneath. The 
Christmas morn has begun; he grasps a hand- 
‘ful of the flowers, and thus sadly and heavily 
does he greet the tokens he had sought and 
won, whilst the Black Pit looms as a dark 
doom before him. 
CHAPTER IV. ~ 

TueE little stream of the rocky valley did not 
act its tiny turbulence .throughout its whole 
course. It had a gentler existence and softer 
intercourse with meadows and orchards and 
copses. It was not always a brawler, but had 
its earlier babbling, purling, and murmuring 
stages, running gently over sand and gravel, 
and meeting seldom with greater obstructions 
than a chance stone or jutting bank, such as 
could be overcome by a light rippling effort. 
Once, however, in the quiet retired stage of its 
career, it had met with a great obstacle to its 
progress, and, like many quiet natures in such 
emergencies, had then put forth an unwonted 
vigor and will. The obstacle was a large rock, 
which rose directly in Sts way, and slightly 
above its bed. Through this upper part it had 
forced its way by a large hole, like the mouth 
of a pitcher, and ‘from it fell on a projecting 
shelf into a self-wrought basin, shallow and 
shell-snaped as a baptismal font, overflowing 
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which, its waters gushed in a full straight fall 
into a gravelled reservoir beneath, and then 
purled on again with their wonted calmness ag 
though they had never met a resistance, or put 
forth an effort. True to its similitude with 
quiet natures, however, it had made this effort 
unobtrusively and in seclusion. The scene of 
the waterfall was a little deep dell, overhung by 
trees and thick foliage, which crept and twined 
and clustered over every part of the bank and 
rock, where the stream was not, and framed it 
with masses of verdure. It was a great haunt 
of birds, where they had their glees and ora. - 
torios, and was much favored by wildflowers 
and creepers. The spot was called St. Kneigh- 
ton’s Keeve. The word keeve means font, it is 
supposed, but who this Kneighton the Baptist 
was even tradition knows not; or whether it 
was on the front of infidels, or on the brows of 
the knights of the round table, that he dashed 
the pure flood, and made the holy cross. The 
ruins of a small chapel or oratory on a plat- 
form overhanging and over-looking the cascade, 
testify to the some-time existence of such 
religious eremite. And we could almost for- 
give him for his asceticism, his water-and-cress 
meals, his isolate piety, and his uncommuned 
prayers, when we looked on the still verdant 
beauty of the spot where he had placed his soul 
in solitude with God. Winter had stripped the 
trees and creepers of their leaves now, but amid 
the tumbling walls of the chapel, and on the 
plateau beside, was the evergreen verdure of 
many an arbutus and holly-bush, and here and 
there a dwarf oak. The scene had still its dra- 
pery; and almost hidden by a screen of ber- 
ries, bright green leaves, and suchlike Christ- 
mas foliage, there sat on a stone directly above 
the waterfall, one whom hermits even might 
have looked upon with admiration, so simple 
and bright was her beauty, freshened now dy 
the clear crisp air, and toned, perhaps, by the 
solemnity of the services she had inst joined in. 
This was the trysting-place, and “Grace was 
waiting her lover. The tryst was io her a 
pleasant one, and she scarcely felt, under the 
influences around her, impatience or displeasure 
at being the first comer. In the sonorous fall 
and cheerful dash of the waters, she seemed 
again to hear the swell and joyful choruses of 
the jubilee anthems, and in the rustling of the 
bare branches and the shrubs, listened again to 
the echoed voice of uttered prayer. 

The dread of the night before had passed 
away, or been forgotten. Her soul was calm 
and happy in its trysting. A step breaks the 


| silence; so slow, so broken—can that be Phil 


Rounsval? Again her heart asks the question 
as she looks on a face so woe-stricken—on 8 
form so bent and shrunken in its strength—on 
an expression so wanting in its old manliness 
and honesty, so shrouded with gloom and 
agony, that she almost thinks it must be the 
apparition of her old lover, and fears to break 
the spell of his presence. 

At last her voice and her fears find utterance. 

“ Phil—Phil, what ails thee ? what has hap- 
pened ? what hast seen? what has come upon 
thee?” ‘ 
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With a ghastly smile he tendered her a 
bunch of sea-pinks, crushed and already with- 
ered. 
“There, Grace; there is the token that T 
did thy behest. Didst thou know at what cost 
it was done, thou wouldst cast it from thee like 
a curse.” 

“No, Phil; I never could believe that it 
came in ill—and it shall be ever dear to me ;” 
and as she spoke, the crumpled flowers were 

laced in her bosom. ‘‘ Some misfortune has 
pefallen thee, but thou hast not done a crime, 
Phil—no, Phil, that is not in thy nature. My 
heart misgave me as I looked out from my 
window last night ”’ (her anxiety overcame her 


maiden modesty now), “and saw a black|d 


shadow of a man crawling: after thee. T'was 
Rich Curgenven, I know. What was there be- 
twixt thee? what hast done? Tell me—tell 
me, man. O tell me, my love,” and this time 
it was her arm which twined round him, and 
her hand which closed in his. He writhed, and 
turned from that gentle pressure. 

“No, no, Grace; thou must not touch me. 
There is blood on my hand—murder in my 
soul.” 

“Tn mercy, Phil, speak out,” gasped the 
young girl, her face ashen with terror, her frame 
trembling and quivering with fear. 

“T will tell thee, Grace, if it be my last 
words. Thou shalt know the truth. I went, 


thou knowest, at thy bidding, to the cliff, and 
was plucking the sea-pink for thee, and listen- 


ing for the sound of the bells on the waters, 
when I saw quite sudden the flash of a blade 
before me, and felt a man’s hand upon me. It 
was Brazilian Dick. We strove theré on the 
brink of the Black Pit, man to man—hours I 
think, and at last there was a whirl and a shock 
as if the earth was upheaving, and I saw him 
shot down like a great black bird over the cliff, 
throwing out his arms and grasping at the dark- 
ness, and felt myself hanging by the clench of 
one hand on the turf. ’Twas done in self-de- 
fence—not in malice, God knows; but, oh, 
Grace, Grace! my hand has taken life, and I 
have lost my peace—lost thee, lost everything.” 

And the strong man shook in his agony, as if 
ague-stricken, and the tears dropped slow and 
heavily through the hands which covered his 
face. A man’s tears, ever such a mournful 
sight, overcame poor Grace entirely, and she 
laid her head on her lover’s shoulder, sobbing 
and weeping bitterly. The greatness, the sud- 
denness of the calamity, overpowered her at 
first, but with the elasticity of woman’s strength, 
tender and supple, bending and breaking not, 
she was the first to recover from the dread sor- 
row. 

“Rise up, Phil; look up, man,” she said, 
“there may be blood on thy hand, but there is 
no guilt on thy soul. Thou hast done a man 
to death, but “twas in self-defence, in right of 
thy own life, and God will forgive thee for it. 
But thou must face the deed before the world. 
Thee must, Pliil—thee must.” 

And her hand took his—’twas her gentle 
strength which lifted ‘him up; her strength 


which bore the bulk of the strong man over 
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the loose stones, up the rocky path, over the 
stiles, and on to his own threshold. There 
stood John Truscott, with’ a gloom resting on 
his open face like a cloud on a broad field, 
shading, but not shadowing it, as though it had 
no right to a being there She knew what his 
presence meant; he was parish constable; so 


\She gave her lover’s hand one gentle clasp, 


passed her hand over his brow, muttered a short 
prayer, “God help thee, Phil,” and then sped 
down the valley to weep and pray in her own 
chamber. 

Confronted with his own sex, Phil’s man- 
hood arose again erect and strong ; his brow 
cleared, and his eye looked out calm and confi- 
ent. 

“T know thy errand, Champion Jan,” he 
said; “and will go with thee—don’t handcuff 
me. I couldn’t bear thatecouldn’t bear to go 
like a criminal through the streets.” 

“ Never fear, Phil; I will do my duty gently 
by thee, lad. ’Tis a black business, but I never 
will believe thee dost it wilfully. I have known 
thee boy and man for years, and never saw thee 
do a vengeful or wilful thing. Tell us, lad, all 
about it. I feel like a fayther to thee, and 
would help thee all I can.” 

Confidence begat strength. Phil roused him- 
self, thought over the incidents of that fearful 
night, and gave them in a detail more circum- 
stantial than they had yet occurred to himself, 
and his heart was lightened thereby. Thus he 
went on to meet the charge of murder, upheld by 
his own uprightness, comforted by the memory 
of Grace’s tenderness and love. 


CHAPTER V. 


Earty on that Christmas morn, old Joe 
Treherne had gone out in his boat, had sailed 
round the Willapark Point, and stood in to- 
wards the Black Pit. With his wonted habit, 
he was scanning the shore, and running his eye 
over the cliff and the precipice, when it lt on 
something strange lying on a shelving slit in 
the wall of the rock. He thought at first it was 
a calf or goat fallen over; but then it seemed 
to have a sort of motion; the wind was raising 
the clothes, and he thought it must be a man. 
He put the boat close in, jumped on the ledge, 
and saw indeed the body of a man. A glance 
at the dress sufficed to recognize Richard Cur- 
genven. The legs hung dangling, and seem- 
ingly lifeless, the body lay still and deathlike, 
the arms stiff and motionless by its side; the 
pallor of death was on the face, but the e 
still rolled and glared, and the breath of li 
came from the lips and nostrils in quick and 
fitful respirations. The hands were cut and 
bleeding, and one still clutched a silk necker- 
chief with a firm numbed grip. 

‘“‘ Here has been some wild work,” muttered 
the pilot. ‘’T'was no false or tipsy step that 
brought this man over the cliff. Dick hath met 
with a fall from some hand or other.” 

As he lifted up the body, he: saw no trace of 
wound or blow; the limbs and trunk were 
paralysed ard powerless—the. yo | vitality was 
in the mouth and eye. The collar and shirt 
about the throat were torn and displaced ; and as 
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Jce and his mate carried their burden to the 
boat, the empty sheath of a knife dropped from 
the sash around the waist. 

“ Hot blood, cold steel, and a death-grip have 
been the story here, I expect. I hope young 
Faarmer Phil had nought to do with this busi- 
ness,”’ said old Joc, as he made a bed of coats 
and sails in the boat for the dying man. 

“TI hope not—I hope not, pilot; but there 
was ever a grudge atwixt ’em; and both of 
’em had a liking for miller Rosevear’s lass ; and 
one never knows what a man will do when his 
heart is jealous, like.” 


Sadly and silently they pulled back into the | 


harbor. Not a moan or a groan came from 
Curgenven ; but theeye flashed and wandered 
as though in search of some unseen thing. A 
door -was soon unhung, and a mattress placed 
on it to make a litter, on which he was conveyed 
to a cottage where he had lodged. A crowd 
soon gathered round, and made a kind of pro- 
cession. The story, with all kinds of exagger- 
ation, went from house to house, and lip to lip ; 
Phil’s name was gradually connected with the 
event, and the bruit went abroad that Brazilian 
Dick had been thrown over the cliff and mur- 
dered by young Rounsval. Meanwhile he had 
been placed on a bed, and the doctor had been 
sent for. Fracture of the vertebrae and lacera- 
tion of the spinal cord was his verdict, caused, 
he said, by the fall. There was no hope of life ; 
but death might not ensue for hours, perhaps 
for days, and there might be intervals of con- 
sciousness, and partial restoration of the mental 
powers. On examination no mark was found 
which indicated violence; but the kerchief 
clutched in the hand was soon identified as hav- 
ing belonged to Rounsval, and a pin stuck in it 
was recognized as an old and treasured heir- 
loom of his family. This and many corrobora- 
tive circumstances made a body of circumstan- 
tial evidence which was considered sufficient to 
lead to the apprehension of Phil. Gossip 
was soon rife, and produced the story with 
every kind of variation. One version was, that 
Dick had been pixy-led, and had thus lost his 
way and tumbled down into the Black Pit. 
Another told how he had been haunted and be- 
witched by the sound of a bell, and had gone 
on and on following its sound, until he was 
enticed over the cliff. Another detailed more 
circumstantially how he and Grace had met up 
by the Point, how Phil had followed them, how 
they were just breaking the ring in sign of troth, 
when he had sprung forward and pushed the 
happy lover down the precipice: how ‘Grace 
had tried to spring after him, and how she had 
swounded away, and been found in this state by 
the old sexton on the steps of the church, when 
he had gone to open the door. 

For a long time the dying man lay in a kind 
of stupor, without sign or motion. Very 
strange and awful was this life in death—this 
struggle of strong vitality with fate. After 
some hours, a feverish strength seemed to seize 
upon the brain, and set eye and tongue in vivid 
motion. This spasmodic action of thought, 
and look ani speech—the terrible memoriec. 


| which flashed forth in ghastly glances, and w 
| shouted out in wild utterances, were in fearfal 
contrast with the deadness which had spread 
over the poor body from the neck downwards. 
The limbs could no longer respond to the im- 
pulses of the will, or sympathise with the work- 
ings of the spirit. 

At times the ravings were of past things, 
and horrible enough were these revelations. 
| At times he would be on the pirate’s deck re- 
| joicing in fiendish laugh at the tortures of his 
'victims as they went over into their watery 
| grave—at times would be launching out impre- 
| cations and curses in the slaver’s hold—at times 
would live through the scenes of the past night, 
mixing up its memories with those of other 
days, tangling all the dark threads of life to- 
gether. 

“ Ah! that accursed bell!” thus he raved— 
“that cursed eye! I had him fast and sure— 
twas my turn, then. How pale he looked as 
he was tottering on the brink! How he 
clutched my throat! _I feel his fingers now, hot 
and throttling. Then that bell,—boom—boom 
—it came on my ear, and that eye flashed like 
lightning from the clouds. Then my feet 
slipped. How it donged into my ear and shot 
into my brain as I hung on by that rock. 
What are those priests chanting the burial-ser- 
vice for? There is no one in that chair! there 
is only an eye. How it pierces ; I can’t look at 
it! My hold is giving! How sharp the rock 
is! I can’t look up for that eye, and I can’t go 
down to that dark hell down there. That pale 
lady and her husband and her child are down 
there, looking as they did when we made them 
walk the plank. What are those black fellows 
crawling up the rock for? Chain them !—lash 
them! Thrust them down—down into the 
black pit!” 

Exhaustion soon followed, and he fel] into a 
fitful broken sleep. When he awoke again, his 
mind had recovered its consciousness, and was 
yielding to the influences of the physical pros- 
tration. The spirit had sunk into a sort of 
calm ; its fierceness was succeeded by a half 
sullen, half-penitent mood. There was apathy 
rather than dread of death; indifference rather 
than remorse; and it was then that, in the 
presence of many witnesses, he avowed that he 
had sought Phil Rounsval’s life, and that the 
struggle in which he had met his death was of 
his own secking. Investigation soon brought 
corroborations of this confession. Grace testi- 
fied to having seen him follow Rounsval up the 
hill; old Truscott had gone to the spot, and 
there, shining in the grass, found a knife which 
had been worn by Curgenven. General con- 
viction set with the proof of facts, and there 
could no longer be cause or reason for Phil’s 
detention. Never did Truscott perform a duty 
more gladly and heartily than when he an- 
nounced Phil’s liberation. The tear stood in 
his eye, and his strong voice faltered as he 
congratulated him. “And now then, lad,” 
said he, “ when thou hast thanked God for thy 
deliverance, home to thy sweetheart, and thou 
mayest yet have a happy Christmas.” 
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“No, no! I must see ’un once more. 
Though I’m innocent in intent, I took his: life, 
and must have his forgiveness.’”” They were 
alone now in that chamber of death—the once 
rivals, the two strong men—the one bowed by 
sorrow, the other lying broken and prostrate on 
the threshold of eternity. Slowly Phil ad- 
vanced towards the bed, and looked down on 
that pale face; the death sweat was on the 
brow now, and the eyés were half closed. As 
they opened on him, there shot a ray of their 
wonted glare, but this passed away as Phil 
knelt down by the bedside, and said softly and 
calmly, “ Dick, Dick, I bore thee no malice—I 
meant thec no harm. Let us forgive one 
another ere thou goest hence. Let us part in 
peace.” i 

There came no voice in answer; the power 
of speech had gone, but the eye looked out 
peace and reconciliation ; and as Philip Rouns- 
val prayed there by that bedside, the stain of 
blood passed away from his soul. 


CHAPTER’ VI. 


’Twas Christmas night, and the fire was 
blazing on Hugh Rosevear’s hearth, but it 
lighted up no merriment or gladness there. 
Sad and melancholy was the group by that 
fireside. A few short hours had brought a 
change as though years had passed and gone, 
and had brought age and blight and woe. The 
old miller sat in his old place, silent and mourn- 
ful, with his head bowed on his chest, his eyes 
bent on the ground. Before him was a large 
old bible, and on the open page lay his horn 
spectacles. His wife was on a stool at his feet, 
rocking to and fro, and sobbing, bursting forth 
into exclamations, half sorrowful half prayer- 
ful. Opposite sat Grace, pafé, and still as a 
statue, but tearless and resigned, her sorrow 
touched with the strength of trust, and the 
hopefulness which cometh from prayer. Thus 
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wouldst not have come to my hearthstone. 
Thank God for it. My heart will keep Christ- 
mas-time yet.” 

“Yes, yes, miller, thou shouldst never have 
see’d me again unless I could look in thy face, 
and stand before thee a clear man. He con- 
fessed all, tould how he had tried to stab me as 
I stooped down, and how ’twas in self-defence I 
threw ’im from the cliff. We have parted in 
peace.” 

There was not much demonstration or utter- 
ance in the joy which followed. It was calm 
and solemn, such’as falls on hearts which have 
passed from trial and suffering into peace and 
gladness. 

Shortly after midnight old Truscott brought 
the last tidings from the deathbed. ‘He has 
passed away,” he said—“ ’tis all over. He was 
calm and peaceful-like at the last. Old Good 
says she heard him say some prayer, thoug 
’twas in a foreign tongue. As the bells chimed 
the hour from Tintagel too, a sort of faint 
smile came over his face, and his lips was mov- 
ing, and then ’twas all still, still.” 5 

And so closed the Christmas day which had 
dawned so darkly. 

The summer was at its full, the sun fell 
brightly on the downs and on. the old church- 
tower of Botreaux. The sea was smooth, and 
lay basking in the brightness; the furze and 
the heath were in full bloom, and the scent of 
thyme and clover mingled freshly with the 
sweet air, when a marriage-train passed on to 
the old church. Old Hugh was there, old 
Truscott, gay and hearty, and all our old 
friends. And as Phil and Grace passed out 
again, linked arm-in-arm, they looked up signifi- 
cantly at the silent tower, and then back loy- 
ingly into each other’s face, as though they felt 
there needed no bells to peal the gladness of 
their hearts. 

The events of that terrible night left their 





the night was speeding when the latch was ‘impress on Phil in a certain seriousness which 
lifted, a footstep was heard on the floor, and | shaded, though it did not cloud, his cheerfulness. ° 


Phil stood among them. ’Twas like an appar- 
ition, but the presence brought at once a sense 
of relief and instinct of joy. The old miller 
sat up erect once more. The dame uttered a 


fervent “Thank God!” and Grace glided | 


silently to her lover’s side. 
“Phil,” said the old man, “I know’st thou 
art free, and hast proved thy innocence, or thou 


| He was never known to lay his hand on a man 

jagain. The ring knew him no more. But his 

| hearthstone knew him well. On it he stood 

‘ever a glad and happy man, and he was 

‘often known to say that the voices of his wife . 

| and children, as he crossed his threshold, rang a« 
merrier peal on his heart than could ever have 

- come from the holy bells of Botreaux. 





With real and responsible work pressing for 
completion, the House of Commons is always 
at its best. Our deliberative assemblies seldom 
deliberate to such good purpose as when they 
have not the time to deliberate too much. 
Leisure may be very well for scientific investi- 
gation, but all experience shows that too much 
leisure does not improve the practical judgment. 
A certain compression of thought, an instan- 
taneousness of conception, a simultaneous 
grasp of the different bearings of a great prac- 


tical question, are promoted by the immediate 
urgency of necessity, ‘and are seldom compen- 
sated for by the leisurely survey of all the 
ground. The stimulus to the mind of a direct 
pressure of work that must be done, is a most 
needful corrective to that distraction of thought, 
that looseness of intellectual view, that inde- 
cisive frigidity of judgment, which ample time 
for detailed examination of all the parts of a 
wae tends to produce.—Economist. 
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